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DOWN THE RHONE IN A ROWING BOAT. 


‘A GREAT deal of nonsense is talked and written about this 
European war,’ said Vantaillat, our boatman, as we floated down 
the Rhéne; ‘ the whole disaster arose from one simple fact. The 
Kaiser had as his eldest son a canary.’ 

Vantaillat stood up, gazed intently at the water and guided 
the boat dexterously into a swifter current. Then he sat down. 

‘The canary,’ he went on, ‘is a useless bird with an irritating 
song and always anxious for notice. “Try the Kaiser!” shouted 
the nations; but it was not he, but his canary who did the damage.’ 

The old boatman grunted and twitched his grey plaid silk 
necktie till the wide bow stood out at the back of his neck, giving 
him a kittenish appearance. His audience of two, rather startled 
by his style of conversation, sat on a plank facing him with their 
mouths half open like young birds. He left the Kaiser and began 
on M. Millerand. Celui-lé wished to come down the Rhéne in a 
small steamer, but owing to the long drought of four months the 
river was not navigable for steamers. Had he come, our boat- 
_ man would have been his pilot—was he not one of the best pilots 
of the river ? 

‘Ah! but it is not interesting to pilot a President!’ cried 
Vantaillat. ‘Here I stand on the bridge ’—he leapt to his feet, 
pulled on more firmly his yachting cap with its shiny peak—‘ and 
here by my side is a vice-admiral—a macaroon of a vice-admiral ! ’ 
Snatching his yachting cap off, he put it on sideways, crushed 
into what was meant for a travesty of a cocked hat, twitched his 
checked necktie round till the bow was under his chin, and puffed 
out his chest till he looked like a hoary pouter pigeon. 

I whispered to my friend that as we were not on a steamer 
like the President, if more than one macaroon of a vice-admiral 
put in a phantom appearance we might soon be making the 
“descente du Rhéne’ in a way we did not wish. The pantomime 
stopped as abruptly as it had begun, Vantaillat sat down, put on 
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2 DOWN THE RHONE IN A ROWING BOAT. 





his cap propetiy, took an oar, and inquired where ‘ these ladies ’ 
would like to lunch,” 

Ten minutes later we were walking through a little village, 
our boat tieé to the yuay and left in charge of a riverside lounger. 
The pilot walked two steps ahead of us, carrying our cloaks over 
his arm. 

‘ What is that wall on the hill above the village, Vantaillat ? ’ 

‘That is the castle of the poor, the cemetery.’ 

‘A strange position for a cemetery, the hill is so steep.’ 

‘And they have seen strange days, the dead up there. Once 
there was such a storm, the rain and hail came down in torrents, 
so that the coffins were washed out of their resting-places, and 
there were the coffins speeding down the hill with the dead inside 
them calling out ‘“‘ Where the devil are we going to?’’ Hé! that 
was work indeed, a whole regiment of infantry slaving for a fort- 
night to put them back in their places and build the wall round.’ 

So we talked on our way to the inn, where we lunched 
with some commercial travellers, and watched the loading of an 
old-fashioned stage coach in the square, such a coach as one sees 
in illustrations of Dickens’s works, and which we nicknamed at 
once Pickwick. We never got over the delight of seeing one of 
these vehicles lumber round a corner in some sleepy little town, 
and would call to each other ‘A Pickwick! a Pickwick!’ and 
hang round to watch it loaded, and to see a man hook the ladder 
on to the rail and people clamber up and stow themselves and 
their market stuff under a huge tarpaulin hood like the hood of 
@ monstrous perambulator. 

Our return to the boat was rather slow, the sun was hot, and 
we had all three lunched heavily ; indeed, our progress both on 
land and water was so much slower than we had calculated that 
the village where we should have lunched was our resting-place 
for the night. Never shall I forget my feelings when a little 
grey-haired woman, called the ‘Maman of the boatman,’ showed 
us our bedrooms, and on my pillow was the oily circle where the 
head of a previous sleeper had rested! Having assured myself 
that the circle was real and not the result of an excited imagination, 
I pointed it out rather nervously to our hostess. 

‘Ah! madame, how curious it is that you and I should share 
the same taste for quite clean bed-linen!’ she cried. She threw 
the offending pillow and sheets into a corner of the room and 
brought clean ones. 
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DOWN THE RHONE IN A ROWING BOAT. 


‘ Had someone slept in these sheets ?’ I asked timidly. 

‘ Well, not exactly,’ was the answer. ‘You see, in hotels there 
are two ways of washing, you either wash or you rinse. These 
sheets have been rinsed.’ This piece of information has since 
rather poisoned my sojourn in hotels. Whilst we waited for our 
evening meal the cook brought forward a paper and said we might 
like to read the news, though he feared it was a little out of date. 
To our surprise we found it was a news-sheet exactly a hundred 
years old, giving details of successes and losses of the French fleet 
pursuing and pursued by their old enemies, the English. 

The next table to ours in the earth-floored kitchen was shared 
by our boatman and some friends who joined him at the evening 
meal. 

“Yes, they descend the Rhdne,’ said Vantaillat, nodding 
towards us. ‘ The first ladies to do it alone in a rowing boat, but 
they are of the nation which makes sailors. Have I not seen their 
men? I, who have piloted their motor boat flotillas in these 
years of war from Lyon to Marseilles, and who have the letters of 
thanks from their officers here ! ’ 

He struck his chest, and then showed a corner of a letter-case 
stowed in his inside coat-pocket. These precious documents were 
not for casual eyes, and, besides, they were written in English and 
unintelligible even to their owner. 

The meal was a culinary triumph, and went on for what seemed 
an endless time. As course succeeded course, Vantaillat waxed 
more eloquent. ‘Do not dispute with me who rules the seas!’ he 
cried to his meek audience, who were far from disputing anything ; 
‘it is the nation to which these ladies belong.’ Startled by his 
vehemence we had glanced towards him, and every head at his 
table bowed profoundly in salute, a greeting which we rather 
shyly returned. 

‘They are not nervous on the water, your ladies?’ asked a 
commercial traveller. 

‘Nervous!’ (there was a world of scorn in the one word) 
‘they are without fear, and if such are the women, imagine for 
yourself what the men of their nation are on the water!’ 

I felt ashamed, remembering my feelings and remarks had 
been far from fearless when Vantaillat acted the macaroon vice- 
admiral. Long after we had climbed{with lighted candles up the 
outside stone staircase to bed, our boatman’s voice was heard 
holding forth to his admiring audience in the kitchen. 
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DOWN THE RHONE IN A ROWING BOAT. 


‘Men are curious!’ cried Vantaillat, as we floated down 
towards Valence. ‘ Look at the Germans, mandarins de canaille.’ 
He spat several times into the water. ‘And then look at that 
chateau on the right, the one with the tower in the vineyards. 
That was owned by a man who made his money on the river, and 
when he died he left orders in his will that he was to be buried on 
the hill overlooking the Rhéne. To ensure the building of the 
tower he erected it himself in his lifetime, leaving a space at the 
base for his corpse. Then he died, and left his chateau and 
grounds to his belle amie. She soon tired of the property and 
sold it—tower, tomb and lands—to a stranger. The new proprietor 
found nothing better to do than to dig up the corpse and rebury 
it in the churchyard. Poor man! I would have left him in 
his tower, where he did no harm looking at the river which brought 
him his wealth,’ said the boatman dreamily. Then he shook 
himself. ‘ Property should be left in the family,’ he said briskly, 
‘then one runs no risk of being dug up. That chateau there ? 
Ah! that belonged to a Mlle. Jolie, malheureusement elle n’était 
pas jolie!’ He spoke with deep regret, as if it was a personal 
grief, and his sad tones died away in a little puff of wind which 
ruffled the water’s surface. 

‘Un orage!’ he muttered, ‘A storm, ladies; it will be hard 
work to reach Valence.” We never could see that there was a 
storm, but Vantaillat talked of it for the rest of the day, pulled 
his cap tight over his eyes, tied his plaid necktie into a sailor’s 
knot, and generally assumed the air of a daring mariner fighting 
the elements. This pose was only abandoned when we floated 
below the quays of Valence, with the sunset light on the towers 
and jumbled roofs. Then our pilot turned to us and sank his voice. 

‘ Here they are all abandoned brigands,’ he said. ‘I must not 
leave the boat for one moment or there will be holes bored in her. 
You must land and go to an hotel. I will follow when the boat is 
in safe keeping with my friends.’ We prepared to follow his 
instructions, but finally found ourselves guarding the boat whilst 
our escort had vanished in search of a cab to remove us and our 
effects. 

The wind blew cold and, growing tired of waiting and chilled, 
I went in search of Vantaillat, whom I found head and shoulders 
in a window talking to a woman in a more animated manner than 
the search for a cab required. 

At the hotel the young woman in the office insisted on entering 
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DOWN THE RHONE IN A ROWING BOAT. 5 


Vantaillat as a chauffeur; she remained politely incredulous when 
we said we travelled in a rowing boat. One didn’t come down 
the Rhéne in a rowing boat; in fact, women didn’t come down the 
Rhéne unaccompanied, except by a pilot, at all. So he was a 
chauffeur and all was well. The ‘ chauffeur’ sat very upright on 
a red velvet sofa in the hall, twisting his cap, his necktie once more 
tied in a bow under his chin, and as we passed through the hall 
to dinner he rose and bowed profoundly. We settled the hour 
of departure in the morning, he muttered another warning against 
brigands, and said he was so broken with fighting with the storm 
that he would creep early to bed. The curious thing was that 
the mythical storm began to affect me. I felt a little ashamed of 
not being broken too. 

There was a whirlpool below Valence through which we swirled 
in great style. ‘Everyone on the quays will be watching us,’ 
said Vantaillat, and the thought of an audience stimulated him. 
‘Every boat coming up the river to-night, all the dredgers and 
the barges, will be asked, “ Have you seen the lunatic Vantaillat 
and his ladies ?’’ and if they have not seen us, “ Imbecile! he is 
drowned ! and the ladies too,” they will say, and they will tele- 
phone for news down the river to the water watchers; not that 
they will be distressed at our death, but that it will prove them 
right. All those men on the quays said “ Do not start to-day, 
there is a storm; stay at home as we do.” Poltrons!’ He stood 
up in the boat. ‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘ it is as on the day when during 
a great storm in the Mediterranean a pilot of Martigues (that 
little town from which are drawn the most fearless of pilots) said 
to me “Are you afraid?” And I drew myself up as now. “The 
lady Fear and I have never been introduced,” was my answer.’ 
So majestic was our boatman’s attitude as he rehearsed this scene 
that I feared he had forgotten that only a very small boat divided 
him from a river renowned for treachery. 

“What were you doing in the Mediterranean?’ I asked, 
anxious to bring his thoughts to a practical level. 

‘ Piloting a yak,’ he replied. 

A yak? We had an inward vision of strange animals bearing 
loads over Thibetan passes, a picture from some book of travel. 

‘A yak,’ repeated our pilot. ‘There was an engineer on 
board——’ 
“Yacht! yacht!’ I whispered feverishly to my companion. 
‘An engineer,’ went on the voice dreamily, ‘a curious kind 
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of dog, neither white nor black, during the storm he turned 
a greenish hue.’ My mind, which had been hesitating between a 
half-caste and a spaniel, decided for the half-caste. ‘Green,’ 
went on the story-teller with a sad shake of the head, ‘ and I must 
own I myself was not brilliant.’ He stooped over the side of the 
boat and gazed intently into a deep pool. Wondering if, with 
so vivid a mind, he could be suffering from recollected mal-de-mer, 
I asked, ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘Once three brothers were drowned here,’ he replied; ‘ they 
were all good swimmers. They set sail with a cargo of chalk, and 
struck that rock there; the boat went down, and somehow the 
sacks of chalk were on top of them and all three were drowned. 
There! that is all that remains of the boat: you see something 
sticking up ?’ 

We looked at a snag just out of the water, and nodded. 

‘Méchant ! this Rhéne,’ he said, and spat into it. 

We floated some way in silence, accompanied by the vision of 
the three drowned men buried in chalk, but Vantaillat soon 
roused himself. ‘ The finest apricots and peaches in France grow 
on these banks,’ he said, waving to the orchards on either side. 
‘ When I was young we tied up our boats near here; pff! we were 
off with a basket, all of us, into an orchard, seizing everything, even 
melons, ripe with unripe. Cherries are good, but ces machines-ld 
take so long to pick.’ He put his head on one side like a 
knowing parrot and said ‘Stealing, perhaps—but all Frenchmen 
are born thieves.’ A look of conscious virtue overspread his 
face. ‘I don’t do it now,’ he said primly. ‘ Because you can’t 
run away fast enough ?’ I suggested. He winked. 

We floated on. The pink of the almond and peach blossom, 
the bright orange of the willows in which the sap was rising, the 
delicate green of newly-born leaves, the silver grey of the water, 
the blue of the sky, charmed and soothed us. Little ripples 
rustled past the hull of the boat, a bird cried from the sedge of 
the river-side, there were no people to be seen on either bank. 
The orchards and vineyards deserted, the tow-path untrodden, 
there were no barges, not even a ferry with its overhead wire. 
We came to a village; not a soul moved, the quays built by 
Napoleon were grass-grown, we seemed in a country from which 
people had fled. 

* This village,’ I asked, ‘is——?’” 

Vantaillat interrupted me. 
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‘We will not stop here,’ he said, ‘never in all my life have I 
seen smoke coming from any chimney; one wonders how they 
cook, for it is inhabited. Never have I lauded here, yet you will 
see people.’ 

We passed slowly below the houses. Women sat at the 
windows, there were several children standing staring at the 
stream. No one hailed us as in other villages, no one moved, 
they stared motionless. It was weird. Were they all clockwork 
figures, or so desperately poor and underfed that they were hardly 
human? Vantaillat lit his pipe. 

‘Misery of the Ardéche,’ he muttered, and pointed to the 
limestone hills which towered above the stricken hamlet. ‘The 
only harvest is the lavender harvest.’ 

Then I remembered how a Frenchwoman told me that once 
she went into a walled city in summer at the moment of the 
lavender harvest, when the herb was being driven into the town 
in loads, and how she was so drugged by the scent that, half 
fainting, she struggled back to the city gate and fled, never to 
return. Perhaps these miserable creatures in the smokeless 
village were permanently drugged. 

We slept a night at Voult-sur-Rhéne at a little inn on the 
quay. Our double-bedded room had two windows, one with a 
balcony which looked on the river and was much littered with 
orange peel drying in the sun, to be candied later; the other 
window looked on a square, on which men played bowls unceas- 
ingly under the plantain trees. There was a fine old castle once 
inhabited by Cardinal Richelieu, and now occupied by various 
poor households. Unfortunately, the concierge was in bed and 
no one would take her place and show us over, so we had to be 
content with strolling up the fine escalier d'honneur, peeping 
through the key-hole of the chapel door, and staring up at the 
massive walls and slit windows. ‘The result is, that castle is more 
alluring than any I have thoroughly explored. 

We spent another happy evening, served by the family with 
an evening meal in an inner room, whilst the villagers and our 
boatman revelled in the sanded front room. Vantaillat grunted 
when we told of our unsuccessful sight-seeing, and next morning, 
hardly had we pushed off in our small craft, before tossing his 
head he remarked cheerfully that there would soon be another 
concierge at Voult-sur-Rhéne. Blowing out his chest in the best 
pouter-pigeon attitude he said ‘I went to the Mayor and said 
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“Here am I, conducting persons of importance down the Rhone. 
They land to see an historical monument, and—the concierge is 
in bed!”’’ It is impossible to reproduce the drama with which he 
declaimed the last five words. We were quite awed ourselves. 
I feebly suggested that we should make ourselves extremely 
unpopular. 

‘That is of no importance,’ he said impatiently ; ‘ the point 
is, the Government pays a concierge to show the historical monu- 
ment, not to go to bed. Ah! you do not understand France, you 
who respect discipline, you who have ce Monsieur George to rule 
you. If France had but a Monsieur George!’ It was not our 
King but our Premier that he envied. To turn his thought I 
pointed out a little town crowned by three wooden crosses of 
immense size. 

‘The people here must be very religious to have built such a 
Calvary,’ I said. 

‘Calvary!’ he laughed, ‘that is no Calvary. The women 
erected those, for they were much ill-treated by their husbands, 
and they vowed that the first man who did bodily harm to his 
wife should be tied to the highest cross, and those who caused 
their wives unhappiness and suffering to the lower ones, so since 
then the men behave very well. But we will not land here, the 
women are terrible.’ A hunted expression flitted across his face. 

‘But we are in France,’ I said, ‘and in no uncivilised, 
unknown country.’ 

‘Madame does not understand,’ he replied, ‘these people 
are only half born; they would not give one shelter even on a 
Christmas Eve.’ His voice sank to a harsh whisper. ‘They 
are Protestants.’ 

This remark was greeted with peals of laughter and shouts of 
‘So are we!’ 

‘ Mesdames are British, fearless, and ruling the sea; it is not 
the same thing.’ This seemed inconsequent to us, though not to 
him. I think the idea was that owing to our naval supremacy 
some eccentricity must be overlooked. 

We came to a well-kept little vineyard in a sheltered position 
and a pink-washed house overlooking it. ‘There was a monk 
who left his monastery,’ began our guide, staring across at the 
vineyard ; ‘he cultivated part of a hill-side, and people brought 
him offerings. They asked him what he wanted, and first he 
said eggs and a hen, till he had a fine poultry yard; then good 
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vine-stocks, till he had a vineyard ; and all the time sous, till he 
had enough to pay for building a house. His wine became famous 
and made him rich. Then he married, and had a son, who grew 
up and wasted all his father’s fortune. The wife died, the hermit 
died, the son was bankrupt, and then there came the war. The 
son made another fortune, selling his famous wine at very high 
prices. Now he is wasting that fortune. I often watched the 
monk in his brown robe digging. Life is strange sometimes.’ He 
sighed, and then went on: ‘ Priests of all nations are curious 
people. Society tolerates two classes of people doing unpro- 
ductive work, actors and priests. They are the opposite to nous 
autres. My wife goes to confession, but what is that ?—talking 
nonsense to a man in black petticoats. Of course, there is fear, 
which drives men into their power—at the last moment, if one was 
terrified, one might hang on to any cord in the hope of pulling 
oneself up; that no one can deny. But fear is abnormal. When 
I come to die, if I have a priest I shall say “I have done every- 
thing a man can do who is not a criminal. Rangez tout cela; c’est 
votre affaire.” ’ 

We passed a man painting the signs at the river’s edge which 
show the height of the water. He was very busy with pots of 
scarlet and blue paint, and painted from a rowing-boat. The man 
in charge of the boat responded to our hail—the painter went on 
painting. Vantaillat put his head thoughtfully on one side and 
considered the red and blue masterpiece, then, throwing out his 
arm, he exclaimed satirically, ‘ Voila un petit Raphael ! ’ 

Our pilot was not inclined to travel far on the fourth day of 
our voyage ; he did not trouble to steer the boat into the swifter 
currents. He hailed each ‘ crocodile of the Rhone,’ as he called 
the dredgers and stone-laden barges moored to the bank, and tried 
to gossip with their taciturn inhabitants. He pointed out the 
little village cemeteries, struck an attitude, and cried ‘La wie 
éternelle!’? He was incurably frivolous. At one o’clock we came to 
a suspension bridge backed by an uninteresting and rather grubby 
little town. ‘ Here is our resting-place for the night,’ he remarked. 

‘For the night!’ I exclaimed. ‘It is one o’clock; we can 
travel for four hours more.’ 

‘Four hours!’ was the reply. ‘Where would you sleep, 
madame ?’ 

We both grabbed at the map and began to read out names ; 
each one was declared impossible for some reason or other. Dis- 
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contentedly we stared down the river under the suspension bridge, 
and in the distance I saw church towers. ‘ Let us at least reach 
those towers,’ I said. ‘ There must be a town of some size which 
will have a reasonable inn.’ 

‘An archbishop lives there,’ said our escort, ‘there is also a 
large nunnery. No doubt,’ he went on with biting scorn, ‘ the 
archbishop will give you his bed.’ We were holidaying, trying 
to forget dignitaries of every kind, and the last thing we wished 
to do was to inconvenience archbishops. 

‘ Row to the shore, then,’ I said in a flat voice. 

Vantaillat stood up in the boat and folded his arms on his 
chest. He might have been trying to look like Casabianca. He 
took off his hat. ‘Mesdames,’ he said, ‘I am your servant. I 
remain in mid-stream till both ladies say ‘“‘ Row to the bank! ”’ 

My friend and I began an ardent discussion in English, 
ignoring Casabianca, who wilted when deprived of an audience and 
sat down. But silence was abhorrent to him, and he began once 
more speaking quietly, in what was meant to be a coaxing manner. 

‘ Ladies, it is not for myself I object. The pilot,’ he struck 
his chest, ‘ can sleep anywhere ; a truss of hay is all I need. But 
I know what is due to you; they are raisons de délicatesse which 
hold me back’ (here he dropped his voice to a sepulchral depth) 
‘and les convenances.’ 

‘You know,’ I said to my friend, ‘he has us there; we are 
very unlearned on the subject of les convenances.’ - 

‘Raisons de délicatesse seem a more involved subject,’ she 
replied sadly ; then, with more energy, ‘if it is a case of sharing a 
truss of hay with Vantaillat, I refuse.’ 

‘Row to the shore,’ I repeated, ‘and tie up.’ The boatman 
made no movement; he gazed at my friend, and, as she said 
nothing, ‘ Until madame also gives the order I remain in mid- 
stream.’ A brilliant idea occurred to the silent madame. ‘ Let 
us now make a bargain, that he starts at 7 a.m. to morrow,’ she 
said, ‘and that whatever happens we sleep in Avignon to-morrow 
night.’ This we did, and then she also said ‘ Row to the shore,’ 
and we at last landed. 

The country-side was not quite so uninteresting as it looked 
from the river. There was a magnificently placed ruined castle, 
with a wild moor suggestive of Scotland behind it ; the town itself 
was dirty, modernised, and dull, and the food not as good as in 
the less pretentious inns, so that next morning found our boat- 
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man disillusioned and eager to start. The mist lay thick on the 
river, we were swallowed up in swirls of fog and could hardly see 
@ boat’s length in front. The banks disappeared, the water was 
hidden by cloudy milky vapour, we seemed a great way from each 
other—silent travellers in an unknown and terrifying universe. 
Occasionally a voice shouted from the bank, but the current was 
swift, and we rushed on, mysterious wraiths in a phantom boat. 
An hour after we started, a sun like a futile disk of white paper 
was seen through the fog. This cheered the pilot immensely. 
‘Come now, mon vieux, get up!’ he cried, and bowed profoundly 
to the ghostly globe. ‘And you above the clouds,’ he went on 
irreverently, ‘blow, and then take your wind away.’ This 
curious invocation being finished, he sat down heavily, lit a pipe, 
and announced that in ten minutes we should see, and in half an 
hour be warm: a prophecy which came true. 

When it was clear we saw a chateau on either bank—one quite 
modern. ‘Behold the chateaux of the divorced couple,’ said 
Vantaillat. ‘They divorced, and then each wished to see what the 
other was doing, so madame built the new chateau, and they spent 
their time with opera glasses—spying.’ 

A little farther on were two inns side by side on the left bank. 

‘ They belong to two brothers who quarrelled, and we boatmen 
must divide our favours equally between them—dine with one 
and drink with the other, and the brothers live side by side and 
never speak.’ 

After midday we came to the Pont Saint Esprit, a stone 
bridge with arches, built in the Middle Ages, and at the time of 
its erection a great wonder. It was Sunday, and the regiment 
stationed in the little town had nothing more amusing to do than 
to cluster on the bridge, laughing, joking, and gazing at the river. 
The Rhéne was now very wide, and the currents swift and 
treacherous owing to the sandbanks. As our little craft swept 
under the bridge a soldier idly threw a stone into the water, 
narrowly missing my head. Instantly the wrath of our boatman 
flared up. He leapt to his feet and cried to God to witness that 
France was indeed lost since such were the manners of her sons. 

‘You do not know who I am conducting down the Rhine,’ 
he stormed—‘ people of importance, and your stupid action might 
cause an international complication.’ This was greeted with 
loud cheers. ‘ Pigs!’ raged the boatman. ‘I will tell you what 
I wish—I wish the Germans had won, they would at least have 
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made you behave properly.’ Naturally this sentiment was 
received with howls of rage. I expected we should receive a shower 
of stones. 

‘ Whatever happens, I am not going to sleep near an enraged 
regiment,’ I said, ‘ so the harder you row, the sooner we shall reach 
Avignon.’ 

The boatman sat down muttering ‘I will see that soldiers 
are forbidden to loiter on the bridge, a letter shall be sent to the 
Commandant commanding the garrison.’ Our remark that it 
was an act of merely thoughtless stupidity caused a fresh out- 
burst of eloquence. ‘ You do not know, accustomed to discipline 
as you are, and reasonable people—you do not know France. La 
pauvre France! I hear you say “ The French are practical.” Never 
were there people less practical. Look how they neglect their 
great waterways! Look at their grass-grown quays; the barges 
on the river are not laden with merchandise but with stone, which 
they throw into the river-bed, thus increasing the treachery of 
the currents! Look at the squalid villages standing on one of 
the finest water routes of Europe—or which could be so if the 
French Government would learn the use of dredgers. Ah/ la 
pauvre France!’ 

He moaned several times, muttered ‘Canaille’ once, and 
was silent. He loved the river. In piloting our motor boats half 
across France he had seen what the river might be, he had seen 
what Napoleon saw (dying before he could realise his vision), 
what the great stone quays were built for—a trade which remained 
a phantom, bringing the wealth for want of which France 
languished. Before the war the Germans came every autumn, 
bought the peaches, nectarines, and all the choicest fruit, coming 
with cases and packers and despatching them to Germany. The 
fruit of France brought money to German pockets. 

‘You are French, too, Vantaillat ?’ I said, breaking the de- 
pressed silence. 

“In part,’ he assented ; ‘ my great-grandfather was Corsican.’ 

‘Then your family fought for Napoleon ?’ 

“Yes, six of my great-uncles did. My grandfather preferred 
to remain neutral.’ 

‘Neutral!’ Iechoed. ‘ Wasn’t that very difficult ? How could 
he ?’ 

‘Very difficult. He lived under a heap of faggots, and my 
mother, who was then a young girl, brought him his food every 
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day for months. One of my great-uncles went through the 
Russian campaign, and brought back a wife from there who knew 
no French. Over there lies Orange "—he pointed across some 
shoals and wooded islands ; ‘ there is the island where my father 
remained when neutral; and it was near here that the jewels of 
the Duchesse de Berri sank to the bottom of the Rhéne.’ 

‘Why were they here at all?’ I asked. 

‘The Duchesse came with the Comte de Chambord, her son, 
to claim for him the crown of France. She came up the river from 
Marseilles, and being pursued by the gendarmerie, landed near 
here, and hid in the forest and in various chateaux. Her valuables 
were sunk in the river. The gendarmes used to fish for them. 
But one day, whilst my mother was washing her linen on the shore, 
a fisherman caught the tiara of the Duchesse in his net. Anxious 
to hide it from the gendarmes he passed it to my mother, 
who rolled it in her sheets, and that night returned it to its owner, 
whose hiding-place she knew. My mother served her well. Once 
the Duchesse wished to bathe, so my mother brought her to the 
river bank and helped her undress and dress. The Duchesse 
said “‘ You may now boast you have dressed the daughter of 
kings, the wife of a man who should have been King, and the 
mother of one who will be King. But when he comes to the 
throne it is not in the Rhéne that I will bathe, but in the blood 
of the French ! ” 

‘It is well,’ concluded the pilot, ‘that the lady’s dreams were 
not realised.’ 

So we drifted on into Provence, and the short day began to 
fade, and lights to glimmer in the villages. Our boatman heaved 
immense sighs, and would fain have tied up his boat and looked 
for an inn, but his passengers were adamant. They would sleep 
that night in Avignon and nowhere else ; also, they found the river 
fascinating in the dusk. The moon and stars came out, and we 
who had started in a weird world of swirling mist at seven that 
morning, still sat on our one plank bench in the dim dark, moving 
down the great river, straining our eyes for the Rocher du Dom, 
on which the Popes had their garden. When we at last came to 
Avignon it was too dark to see anything but the moored barges, 
alongside which we bumped whilst creeping to the quay, to 
scramble on all-fours up the rough grassy bank to the high-road. 

Next morning Vantaillat stood hat in hand to bid us good-bye ; 
his plaid necktie was tied under his chin in a prim bow. 
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‘ Ah!” he sighed, ‘ the happiest days of my life are those spent 
like these last three days on the river; the companionship and 
_ conversation of these ladies has been an added joy. I hope, 
mesdames, you have been happy.’ 

We assured him we had enjoyed every minute, and thanked 
him for making such a trip possible. 

‘Should you ever wish to repeat the pleasure a word would 
bring me,’ said the pilot, looking as if he would like to begin again 
that very minute. We watched him sadly as he walked away to 
take the train back to Vienne, his home, whilst his boat went 
north on a barge ; and we prepared to travel in a dull overheated 
train through the land of Provence. 

‘Those are the ladies who have come down the Rhéne in a 
rowing boat,’ said the hotel chauffeur to the railway porter. The 
porter looked uninterested, and we felt the glamour of our voyage 
had faded away with our pilot. It was he who made life one 
long thrilling adventure. 

Mary E. Boye. 





THE SALT BLOOD OF ENGLAND. 
NEW SERIES, PART IJI.—AN ATTEMPT AT REPETITION. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


Ir is only in the very broadest sense that history ever repeats 
itself. Those who count upon repetition, and more especially those 
who consciously seek to enforce a repetition, are inviting dis- 
appointment. If all the factors, the known and the unknown, the 
moral and the material, which at one time yielded success as their 
logical resultant, could be weighed and assayed and faithfully 
reproduced, then one might perhaps anticipate a second success 
similar to that which served as the original model. But seeing 
that the factors, even those which appear to be most obvious, 
never are known, and that resultants, logical in the eyes of God, 
are never accurately traced from cause to effect in the illogical 
mind of man, historical events cannot be analysed and repeated 
in the human laboratory as though they were some chemical 
experiment. There is in our sea history no better example of ill- 
success in attempted repetition than the expedition to Cadiz of 
1625. 

That expedition is of interest to us for other reasons. I have 
illustrated often in these maritime studies the periodical ebb and 
flow, regular as tides, in the sea spirit of England. A period of 
energy and high endeavour has always been followed by a period 
of lethargy and indifference. There are very few first-class fighting 
races which are so collectively peaceful and unaggressive as the 
English. When we give our minds to fighting, especially at sea, 
we are the most terrible and enduring opponents in the world’s 
history ; but it takes a powerful amount of provocation to whip 
us up to the scratch. I am referring to national war. We have 
always, as individuals, fought for our trade. When for centuries 
in the narrow English Sea we traded in open boats, the swords 
and axes always lay ready under the feet of the oarsmen. When 
later we ventured forth upon the wide oceans, the guns on deck 
were as needful an equipment of trading operations as the cargo 
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below hatches. As traders and fighters and politicians, the English 
have always been individualists. As they were in the beginning, 
so they are now. They assimilate all foreign elements, yet never 
change in basic characteristics. The English merchant adventurer 
of to-day has everything in common, except form of language, 
with his forbear of Elizabeth, or of Edward the Third, or of 
Alfred. We carry fighting into trade and trade into fighting, 
but, to please us and to get the most out of us, both must be in- 
dividual; we hate by habit and by instinct—which is inherited 
habit—any national organisation for trade or for war. When 
compelled to organise either for trade or for war, we stand forth 
as the most fertile improvisers in the world, but the moment the 
need has passed—the emergency which whipped us—we hasten 
to scrap the detested shackles of organisation and return to our 
well-beloved individual ways. I showed in the last article that 
Elizabeth’s seamen, bold and skilful though they were, could not 
resolve the stalemate of the Spanish war until they submitted to 
a national assault upon Spain, and suspended their traditional 
system of making private or joint-stock profit out of maritime 
expeditions. But so costly and unentertaining a self-denying 
ordinance as national warfare was not endured for a moment 
longer than the menace of invasion made imperative. The small 
Royal Fleet was zetained—hard centuries of experience had 
convinced the people of that minimum necessity—but few new 
ships were built and little money was spent upon maintaining in 
efficiency the older Elizabethan vessels. A great many indi- 
vidual Englishmen wer: immensely active upon the seas, but the 
national spirit, which had expanded with the imminence of the 
Spanish peril, was delighted to fall asleep when the shadow of 
Philip II passed away from the Narrow Seas. 

We must take history as we find it, and we must not study one 
branch of history by itself. History is all one; one might go 
farther and say that history and geography are all one. Naval 
history can be no more studied by itself than any other branch, 
perhaps less than any other, for naval history—which in essence 
is the story of sea communications—becomes without meaning 
unless we know for what political and military purpose the sea 
communications were required. 

When Queen Elizabeth died in 1603, the war with Spain came 
to an end. Her successor, James I, one of the most contemptible 
persons who has ever sat upon our ancient English throne, made 
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peace with the successor of Philip II by sacrificing everything for 
which the Elizabethan seamen had fought. On paper he gave up 
the freedom of the seas in the East and West Indies, though 
English sailors, who have always been of greater heart than their 
rulers, never accepted the exclusion which potentates sought to 
impose upon them. The immediate effect, however, was to turn 
men’s minds towards northern rather than southern and central 
America, and to stimulate the founding of those settlements which 
afterwards became the germ of British Canada and the United States. 
The idea of the Virginian settlement came from Sir Walter Raleigh, 
just as the idea of the Newfoundland settlement came from his 
half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert. But the real founder of 
Virginia in 1609 was Captain John Smith, who married the Princess 
Pocahontas (‘La Belle Sauvage,’ who gave her name to many 
public-houses), and the real founder of the colony of Newfoundland 
was Sir George Calvert in 1621. The Scots, under Sir William 
Alexander, planted themselves in what is now Nova Scotia, 
and in 1620 the Mayflower sailed with that company of Pilgrims 
which made the first effort to colonise Massachusetts. It is of 
interest to note that during the reign of James I, when England 
in Europe had sunk from being a sea power of the first rank into a 
power which was of little account either by land or sea, the England 
beyond the seas had made a start from which it never looked back. 
This was due to the sea instinct of the people, and was effected 
in spite of the imbecility of England’s Sovereign and of that 
Sovereign’s unworthy favourites. 

At home, the policy of James was to humble himself before 
Spain. France, now that she was no longer torn by religious wars, 
rapidly rose under that great statesman Richelieu to the rank 
of the strongest and richest single Power on the Continent. 
England at this time had a population of less than five millions ; 
France’s population was more than three times that of England, 
and since both countries depended principally on agriculture, the 
greater fertility and more favourable climate of France made her 
by far the wealthier country. Richelieu’s policy—the nominal 
King Louis XIII was little more than a puppet—Richelieu’s 
policy was one of peace and restoration, and England had every- 
thing to gain from the establishment of a peaceful and powerful 
France. You will remember that it was during the weakness of 
France that Spain seized Calais and secured a naval base at Blavet, 
hard by Brest on the coast of Brittany. Spain, though she still 
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had the outward appearance of colossal power and wealth, was 
sinking. The driving power of Philip II was gone, the open sore 
of the Netherlands was still draining away her resources in men 
and money, and in 1618 broke out the Thirty Years War, in which 
the Spanish monarchy was involved along with the kindred house 
of Austria. This was another so-called religious war, but in those 
days religion and politics were mixed up so inextricably that it 
is hard to say where one influence began and the other ended. 
Nominally, at any rate, the Thirty Years War began when Frederick, 
Count Palatine—who had married James the First’s daughter, 
and become the potential ancestor of our Hanoverian line of 
sovereigns—was chosen as King of Bohemia. Frederick was a 
Protestant, and his election set Protestants and Catholics at one 
another’s throats for a whole generation of war and outrage. The 
English people, who during the preceding two generations had 
been becoming more and more Protestant in their religion and 
sympathies, were on the side of Frederick, and were willing to help 
him with men and money. But this did not suit James, who, 
although Frederick was his own son-in-law, still maintained his 
policy of humble subservience to Spain, one of Frederick’s active 
enemies. So it happened that while the English people wanted 
to fight Spain, their king wanted to marry his eldest son to a 
Spanish princess, and by this means, as he imagined, to cement 
an Anglo-Spanish alliance. In those days Royal personages, in 
spite of abundant evidence to the contrary, still believed in the 
political potency of international marriages. Meanwhile Frederick 
Count Palatine and Elizabeth, his wife and James’s daughter, 
were dispossessed fugitives, so that marriage in that instance had 
not done much to gain for them England’s support. 

The one part of Europe in which England may, indirectly, be 
considered to have been at war with Spain was in the Netherlands. 
The Dutch United Provinces had become independent, but war 
continued in the Spanish Netherlands—what roughly is now 
Belgium. Four strong regiments of English volunteers, with 
their officers, were maintained by the Dutch in their regular 
service—6000 officers and men. It was a popular service. and 
there was no lack of men willing to serve. The officers paid large 
sums for their commissions, and this small force comprised the 
one outlet for military ambition among English youth. There 
was no regular army upon English soil, and the Navy had fallen 
into decay. The Netherlands became the English military train- 
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ing ground, just as in later generations India became the English 
training-ground. 

This brief sketch will make it clear that when the Spanish 
marriage project broke down in 1624—the last year of James’s reign 
—the one obstacle was removed which stood between the English 
people and an open war with Spain. The Navy had so far been 
forgotten—we always have been a people of very short historical 
memories—that the first scheme of England’s rulers, of whom 
the most powerful was George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham and 
Lord High Admiral, was to strengthen the English forces in the 
Netherlands, and to send 12,000 men to fight on the Protestant 
side in the Palatinate. Four English regiments were raised and 
sent to the Netherlands in English pay—the four regular regiments 
in Dutch pay were, of course, under Dutch control—and 12,000 
men were impressed, and without training or proper equipment 
were shipped off to go to the Palatinate by way of the Nether- 
lands. The fate of this miserable contingent sickened English 
people with their rulers, and was the chief cause of that unpopu- 
larity of Charles I and the Duke of Buckingham which brought 
about the utter failure of the Cadiz Expedition of 1625. The 
12,000 (‘the rabble of raw and poor rascals’) never reached the 
Palatinate. They wasted of plague like snow in spring, and the 
poor remnants of them in Holland, some 4000, would have died 
of starvation had it not been for Dutch charity. To the fate of 
these 12,000—men thrown away for want of the most elementary 
forethought—was added another incident from which sprang a 
rich crop of distrust. About the same time six ships were lent 
to the French King for service against the Genoese, but Louis, or 
rather Richelieu, who was then in trouble with his remaining 
Huguenot rebels at La Rochelle, proposed to employ them not 
against the Genoese but against La Rochelle. The ships were 
delivered up to the French at Dieppe, but were deserted by all 
their English officers and men, who unanimously refused to serve 
against the Huguenots. The English people will endure a great 
deal of deception and mismanagement when engaged in a cause 
upon which their hearts are set, but keen though they were to help 
their fellow Protestants of the Palatinate, they declined to supply 
Charles and Buckingham with any more assistance towards their 
wild projects. And seeing that Charles, after failing to marry 
the Spanish Infanta, almost immediately afterwards contracted 
to marry a French Catholic princess, Henrietta Maria, the people 
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did not credit him with any great enthusiasm for the Protestant 
cause. 

This will explain, what otherwise may be difficult to under- 
stand, why the young King Charles, when he succeeded his father 
James in the spring of 1625, found his first Parliament bitterly 
hostile to a grand sea and land expedition against Spain. The 
Commons granted him a small sum of money for his immediate 
needs, but they would not sanction any overseas expedition, and 
would not grant any supplies for its equipment. Charles and 
Buckingham persisted, the expedition was got together somehow 
and it started, but it was foredoomed to failure. Success was 
impossible under the impossible conditions. 

Charles’s commitments look small to us now, but they were far 
beyond his means. They amounted to rather more than a million 
sterling, of which £300,000 was needed for the Cadiz Expedition. 
One must multiply these figures by eight or ten to get pre-war 
money, and by twenty or so to arrive at present-day currency. All 
that the Commons would vote was £140,000, and they accompanied 


this grant with embarrassing inquiries into the expenditure of . 


previous grants for the miserable Palatinate force. Charles and 
Buckingham pledged their personal resources, including Henrietta 
Maria’s dowry, and set on foot totally illegal forced loans under 
Privy Council warrants. But no money came in from these 
warrants until after the expedition to Cadiz had sailed at the 
end of October, so that all through the preparations, which 
extended over some six months, money, in the language of the 
City, was very tight. 

Charles soon discovered that to make war without money is 
the most forlorn of endeavours. What he and Buckingham 
planned to do was to copy faithfully the expedition of 1596, to 
send nine King’s ships together with a large number of Newcastle 
colliers and other private vessels fitted out as transports and store 
ships, and to impress ten thousand soldiers. The post of second 
in command and Lord Marshal of the Army was offered to Sir 
Edward Cecil, a soldier who, as the colonel of one of the English 
regiments in the Dutch service, had gained much experience in 
the Netherlands. Cecil seems to have been a competent land 
soldier, who at first was gratified by the honour thrust upon him. 
His original position was similar to that filled by Sir Francis Vere 
in the previous expedition, and there is no reason to suppose that if 
he had been given a force as good as Vere’s he would have failed 
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to handle it efficiently. But as time went on, Cecil’s heart sank 
into his boots. Though he sought to impress upon Buckingham 
the importance of preliminary preparations, and of training and 
equipping the soldiers for the work which they had to do, nothing 
was, in fact, done. Some ten thousand men were pressed and 
billeted all over the farms of the West Country at half a crown per 
head per week. They had no clothes and, perhaps fortunately 
for peaceful citizens, no weapons. They were through the summer 
and early autumn months of 1625 a moral plague of the country- 
side and a constant peril of causing actual plague. This was a 
year in which plague was very bad in London, and in the following 
year Devonshire was devastated by the same terrible disease, but 
during that summer in billets there was no serious outbreak. 
There would have been, of course, had any early attempt been 
made to concentrate the ragged regiments of Cecil’s force in 
Plymouth, which was then a little straggling town around Sutton 
Pool of about 7000 or 8000 inhabitants. Sir John Ogle, the general 
commanding at Plymouth, gave up the job of attempting to make 
soldiers out of men who were old, lame, and sick, and many of 
whom had no shirts, stockings, shoes, nor even breeches. Ogle 
declined a command in the force after seeing what it was like, 
and retiring from the Army went into the Church, that refuge 
of many disappointed soldiers. 

It is not easy to understand the mental attitude of Sir Edward 
Cecil, who clearly perceived the whole project to be hopeless, ~nless 
we bear in mind that Buckingham in those days had King Charles 
in his pocket, and was the sole fount of honour and promotion for 
ambitious men. The manner in which men of rank and ability 
grovelled before this upstart George Villiers would sicken one of 
human nature had not the study of history in all ages hardened 
one’s stomach. We find Cecil, a grandson of the great Lord 
Burleigh, a son of the Earl of Exeter, and a nephew of the Earl 
of Salisbury, writing to Buckingham in a style which would be 
contemptible in a lackey: ‘ And as for myself, who am a creature 
you have made, I know not what I shall do when I come to England, 
being your Excellencies shadow only.’ Cecil wanted to be made 
Viscount Wimbledon, and he was ready to lick the mud off Buck- 
ingham’s boots if the meal would purchase for him a patent of 
nobility. Buckingham seems to have sized ap his man—his 
creature and his shadow—for when later he himself decided not 
to risk his precious reputation by appearing publicly as the 
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commander of the expedition, he shoved the whole responsibility 
on to the luckless Cecil. Since the Lord High Admiral declined to 
go to Cadiz, Cecil, if he wanted that viscounty, was forced to accept 
the job of commander-in-chief by land and sea. He was Admiral 
and General, though he knew nothing of the sea, and the third Earl 
of Essex—-son of Elizabeth’s Essex who had escaladed and captured 
Cadiz in 1596—went with him as Vice-Admiral and Colonel-General 
in command of the landing forces. 

It was quite early in the preparations when even Buckingham 
perceived that his ragged and unarmed crowd of conscripts in 
Plymouth slums and Devonshire farmhouses was worth nothing 
as a striking force. True to the general plan, which was to copy 
the expedition of 1596, he tried to persuade the Dutch to lend 
2000 seasoned English troops who were in} their service. He 
promised to replace them temporarily with 2000 recruits, and 
actually did impress 2000 roughs from the}North of England 
and ship them at Hull off to Holland, where many of them perished 
from disease just as the 12,000 for the Palatinate had died from 
disease a year earlier. But the wily Dutchmen were not to be 
taken in with this sort of chaff. They granted leave of absence to 
Sir Edward Cecil and to some of the English officers in their pay, 
but they declined positively to allow a single trained man to be 
withdrawn from their forces. 

We have now come down to August of 1625. The plague in 
London had driven Charles and his Court into refuge at Wood- 
stock, and the Commons met at Oxford. Even at this late stage 
in the so-called preparations for the Cadiz Expedition neither the 
King nor Buckingham dared to take Parliament into their con- 
fidence. They pretended that their measures of impressing 
10,000 men and getting ready the fleet had been taken under the 
advice and with the concurrence of the standing Council of War. 
But Sir Robert Mansell, Vice-Admiral of England, in an outburst 
of honesty quite refreshing in those dark days, when so many of 
high rank and position were creatures and shadows of Buckingham, 
declared that the Council had not consented to the levy of troops 
and knew nothing of the destination of the expedition. After 
this the Commons were more resolute than ever to refuse supplies 
or to countenance in any way the projected expedition. And 
since they proceeded from this negative attitude to the positive 
one of discussing grievances, Charles dissolved Parliament and 
“damned the consequences.’ It was after this action of the 
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Commons had made failure a practical certainty that Buckingham 
decided to shuffle off his own responsibility of the command and 
to thrust it upon Cecil. 

There is this to be said for Cecil, that he accepted the chief 
command before he himself had seen the fleet and the troops 
entrusted to him. His correspondence with Buckingham and Sir 
John Ogle, and reports which must have come to him from the 
West Country, had prepared his mind for a scene of inefficiency 
and disorganisation, but he can scarcely have known what a 
villainous rabble had been given to him under the name of an 
Army. Though he was ignorant of ships he was an experienced 
soldier. One gathers from his subsequent letters to Buckingham, 
and Lord Conway, Secretary of State, in September, when already 
the season was growing late for an overseas expedition, that he 
was appalled by the lack of equipment and training of the troops. 
He poured forth appeals for money and sent lists of all the urgent 
necessaries forships and men. Ships had been sent down with arms 
of sorts, but as late as September 18th Cecil writes that not one 
soldier out of his whole 10,000 had a weapon, and would not have 
any until after the ships which contained them had been discharged. 
During all the months since May which these conscripts had 
spent in billets they had not received, and could not have received, 
any instruction in the use of their firearms. They were absolutely 
raw civilians, and yet it was proposed within two or three weeks 
to despatch them upon a combined sea and land service which, 
of all others, calls for the most patient and elaborate of training. 
Many of the officers (volunteers) were no better skilled than the 
men. They could, in Cecil’s words, eat well and lie well, but do 
little else except pawn their clothes to provide means of support. 
‘ These things considered,’ writes Cecil plaintively, ‘ your Lordship 
may please to think what a labirinth I have been in.’ 

It was towards the end of September that King Charles 
journeyed down to Plymouth to inspect his ships and troops, and 
his officers of the Household were in sore trouble to rake up money 
to pay for provisions on the journey. English loyalty did not 
run to entertainment except on a cash basis. If Charles could 
not provide means for his own entertainment upon a trip from 
Southampton to Plymouth, we can understand how hard put to 
it his officers were to victual a fleet of eighty ships, carrying 10,000 
soldiers on board in addition to 5000 seamen. 

We owe much of our intimate knowledge of the Cadiz Expe- 
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dition of 1625 to a short-sighted blunder made by Buckingham. 
The Recorder of Plymouth, John Glanville—afterwards Mr. 
Speaker Glanville—had been a prominent opponent of the Court 
in the recently dissolved Parliament. Inspired by a malicious gust 
of humour, Buckingham decided to send the unhappy Glanville 
to Cadiz as secretary to the expedition. We have, fortunately, 
both Glanville’s protest against the appointment and his official 
Journal. 

In spite of his plea that he was a mere lawyer, that his hand- 
writing was so bad that hardly anyone but his own clerk could 
read it, that his wife, six children, and an aged mother would, in 
his absence, be robbed of their sole support, Buckingham packed 
up Glanville and sent him off as ruthlessly as he did the impressed 
soldiery. It did not occur to Buckingham, could not have occurred 
to Cecil and other leaders of the expedition, that in Glanville the 
expedition would have a cold, remorseless witness whose Journal 
would go down to posterity as first-hand evidence against them. 
What with Cecil’s own Reports, his correspondence before the 
expedition staggered away and after it had struggled back, his 
replies to attacks made upon him by subordinate officers, the 
Commons’ inquiry, and Glanville’s Journal, we have a wonderfully 
intimate picture of the greatest naval failure of the Anglo-Spanish 
wars. When one finds Cecil’s lordly and knightly subordinates 
writing over his head to Buckingham, all eager to explain that the 
failure was due to the Commander-in-Chief and not to them, one 
enjoys some insight into the notions of loyalty and discipline 
which prevailed in King Charles’s service. 

I have given you some idea of the troops—if one may call un- 
trained levies troops—which had been swept together and kept 
for six months loafing and robbing in the West Country. We 
will now have a look at the ships. There were eighty-five of them, 
of which none were of any fighting value except the nine King’s 
ships, and they were old and badly equipped. Cecil’s flagship 
was the Ann Royal, of 1000 tons, a great ship of the galleon type, 
twenty years old, leaking, and so slow and lubberly that even 
Cecil, a landsman, cried out against her. She very nearly foundered 
during the first gale on the voyage out, nearly foundered again 
before she got back, and had to seek refuge at Kinsale over the 
winter months. The Swiftsure, Dreadnought, and Rainbow were in 
the expedition of twenty-nine years before. By good fortune 
@ delightful letter from Sir Michael Geere, captain of the St. 
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George, 895 tons, addressed privately to his son and therefore 
indisputably sincere, has come down to us. The St. George was 
the Vice-Admiral’s ship in the Commander-in-Chief’s squadron. 
The principal captains nearly all had knighthoods thrown at them 
by Charles during his inspection of September. Knighthoods 
cost the King nothing. ‘My comfort is, I thank God,’ Geere 
wrote in December 1625, ‘I have as good a ship under me as any 
in Christendom, which sails wondrous well the best of all the fleet, 
well qualified every way, very staunch; his Majesty hath not a 
more serviceabler ship in all his navy.’ Thus speaks a true sailor 
to whom his ship is dearer than wedded wife and begotten children. 
But then follows a bitter cry from the heart, as Geere describes 
his beloved ship’s equipment. This ship, the best of the fleet, is 
‘much wronged by reason of rotten ropes and sails and in all 
kinds of stores. One suit of our sails was the old Triwmph’s in 
88 ; and another suit of sails which we had for our best were the 
Ann Royal’s cast sails; our foreshrouds were the old Garland’s, 
which it seems served her many years, all both sails and ropes ; 
stark rotten is our store of new ropes; when we came to make 
use of them and to open the quoyles were of divers pieces and 
the best of them stark rotten but fairly tarred over. This ship 
had never new sail made for her since she was built.’ Geere then 
goes on to bewail the scarcity and badness of the provisions. The 
meat was cut down to half the King’s allowance, and stank so 
rank that no dog of ‘ Paris garden ’ would eat it. 

Forty years before, old John Hawkins, Treasurer and Comp- 
troller of the Navy, had, even under the parsimonious adminis- 
tration of Elizabeth, brought the Queen’s ships to a pitch of 
technical perfection which was the admiration of all seamen. 
But forty years had passed, and the corruption of contractors 
was so little checked by corrupt administrators that Charles never 
got value even for the small amount of money which he was able 
to expend upon his expedition. Provisions were not only so 
short that before the fleet had been a week at sea five men were 
given the rations of four, but the quality was so bad that the men 
died in scores from the diseases of food poisoning. It was not 
plague this time, but malignant ptomaine poisoning. The fire- 
arms, which had at the last moment been served out to the soldiers, 
were, many of them, found to be unfinished, to lack even touch- 
holes. Bullets were in short supply, and moulds to make more 
bullets were either not supplied at all or had been left behind. 
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The crazy masts of ships, ill-supported by rotten cordage, smashed 
and went overboard. Great guns in heavy weather broke their 
breechings and took charge. All these things would have made 
the expedition a nightmare for the best of sailor-admirals; for 
Cecil, who, in Monson’s words, had never before been at sea except 
to cross from England to Holland, it must have been far worse 
than the most delirious of nightmares. One cannot withhold 
sympathy from him. He was a good soldier thrust into an utterly 
false position, who had not with him a single officer of high rank 
who knew anything of the sea. The Earl of Essex, Lord Delaware, 
Viscount Valentia, the Earl of Denbigh, Lord Cromwell, men of 
great names who by the custom of the times were pitchforked 
into the command of fleets, not one of them was better equipped 
in sea knowledge or experience than Cecil. The ship captains, 
who alone had any technical training, despised the great men and 
the great men despised the ship captains. And it does not appear 
that Cecil’s captains, though they may have had some skill in 
seamanship, were qualified to advise him in sea warfare. The 
Elizabethan sailor-admirals were dead, and had left no successors. 
England’s Navy was blighted, just as England herself was blighted, 
by its Stuart rulers. 

This luckless expedition to Cadiz of 1625 had not even clear 
instructions concerning its destination, or what it was to do when it 
got there. The King laid down that his fleet was not to run any 
great hazard, but was expected to capture Spanish towns, destroy 
Spanish shipping, and to bring home the West Indian treasure- 
ships, in order that the cost of fitting out the expedition might be 
defrayed from the plunder. It was to be a limited liability affair. 
Here we see the Elizabethan tradition cropping up, that sea warfare 
could be made to pay for itself and yield profits to its promoters. 
Drake had more than once made war pay, and pay handsomely, 
though even Drake had his conspicuous failures—-at Lisbon, for 
example, and on his last West Indian voyage—but Drake did not 
win success by confining himself to exploits of no great hazard. 
He took tremendous risks, and succeeded because he understood 
when and how far to take them. We can imagine the scorn with 
which he would have been filled by an inspection of the Cadiz fleet 
and army of 1625, and the curt refusal that he would have returned 
to any offers to him of its command. In one respect the heroism 
without risk of the expedition was tempered by a clause in the 
instructions inserted at the request of Cecil himself. It was herein 
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provided that he might undertake a dangerous enterprise so long 
as it was by the advice of the council of war. Tied to instructions 
such as these Cecil had no real command of the expedition. He 
was the president of a council of war, and definitely restricted to 
abiding by its decisions; he had no independent authority. It 
would have been no light task for the most skilful and autocratic 
of commanders to have made any use of so rotten a fleet and so 
villamous an army, but he might have instilled some discipline 
and fear of God into it. But Cecil, tied to bis council and con- 
spicuously ignorant of his job, was merely laughed at. The men 
called him General Sitstill, and he could not enforce discipline in 
his own flagship and upon his own flag captain. He was out of his 
element. On land he was an experienced soldier who had done 
good service. At sea he was a completely bewildered amateur, 
who had one solution and only one, for all the difficulties which 
flowed in upon him. That was to hang out the flag of council. 

He hung it out so often that the Vice-Admirals, Rear-Admirals, 
and Captains must have spent a substantial part of every fair- 
weather day in passing backwards and forwards between their 
vessels and the Admiral. Cecil was always at it, and we can picture 
to ourselves the weary disgust of his subordinates whenever that 
accursed flag of council fluttered from his mainmast. 

It was an Anglo-Dutch expedition after the model of 1596. 
The Dutch sent twenty ships—one in four of the English ships— 
under a contract which gave them a proportionate share of the 
prizes and other plunder. They were to get one fifth. It was 
soon discovered, when serious work began, that the essential vessels 
for a land and sea campaign had been overlooked. The Eliza- 
bethans had always gone in for large numbers of pinnaces, ranging 
from eighty down to ten tons, handy sailing craft of light draught, 
which could be worked in shallow confined waters by sweeps. 
Cecil had none of them, and without them he was helpless to deal 
with the Spanish light forces. His big ships, when they left England, 
towed astern large longboats—too large to be borne on deck— 
but most of them were lost in the first gale which was encountered. 
He was therefore short of boats for landing troops and stores, and 
wholly without war pinnaces. We shall see presently that this 
shortage, this lack of mobility in narrow waters, enabled the 
Spaniards to counter with ease all his efforts to get at them. 

The expedition was very late in making a start. It did not 
actually get away until the evening of October 18, new style, 
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although a false start was made on the 15th. Strong south- 
westerly gales drove the ships back, and Sir John Coke, the Secretary 
of State, who had been sent to Plymouth to hurry things up, was 
disgusted to see the squadrons, all show of order gone, struggling 
back to the shelter of the Catwater. It was a scramble for safety, 
during which Cecil gave one series of orders and his flag captain, 
Sir Thomas Love, gave another and conflicting series. Coke was 
furious, and inquired of Cecil what obedience he expected from 
officers in other ships if he could not control the captain of his own 
flagship. Once back Cecil did his utmost to prevent ships and men 
from deserting—which all were most eager to do at the first 
opportunity. The lateness of the start had serious consequences. 
A campaign in northern waters was in those days essentially a 
spring or summer job, to be kept within the campaigning season 
of April to October. A start late in October was to invite maritime 
as well as military disaster. One must remember that Cadiz, a thou- 
sand miles from Plymouth, occupied a sailing fleet of galleons and 
store ships from fourteen to seventeen days, according to the weather. 
Cadiz was as far distant then as the Cape is now. Seeing that the 
expedition could not possibly defray expenses and pay a dividend 
unless it intercepted the Plate Fleet from the West Indies, it was 
imperative to get there before, or very shortly after, the treasure 
ships arrived. The Plate Fleet, as a matter of fact, was on passage 
from the Azores under escort of the galleons of the Indian Guard at 
the moment when Cecil was approaching Cadiz early in November, 
and it forms an interesting speculation what would have happened 
had the two fleets encountered off Cadiz. Cecil’s fighting value 
was so low and his men were so ill-trained that he might have met 
with a crushing defeat. But the Spaniards were not taking any 
useless risks, They had been warned by their representatives in 
England—formal declaration of war is quite a modern courtesy— 
that a descent was to be made upon their coasts, so that the Plate 
Fleet kept well to the south and in waiting until its course was 
clear. 

It may surprise us that under all the circumstances—lack of 
money, the untrained troops, the badly equipped ships, the late 
start, the hopelessness of the whole enterprise in the eyes of every 
experienced officer—it may surprise us that Charles and Buckingham 
did not at the last moment accept discretion as the better part of 
valour and countermand the whole sorry business. The explana- 
tion is, doubtless, to be found in the human weaknesses of kings and 
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their favourites. Charles and Buckingham had entered upon that 
struggle with Parliaments which was to cost Charles his head, and 
they were on fire to prove that it was the function of kings to have 
their own way whatever Parliaments might say. If they could 
pluck treasure and glory out of the widely advertised Cadiz Expedi- 
tion, then Parliaments would be discredited and kings exalted. It 
was a gamble in ships and men and royal vanity, and a gamble in 
which ships and men and royal vanity all went to smash. 

Two minor characters in that expedition were destined to 
become major characters in events which followed. Lieutenant 
John Felton served in Cecil’s titular regiment and began that 
pilgrimage of suffering which, two years later, led him to 
Buckingham’s quarters at Portsmouth, and has linked his name 
for ever with that of the upstart whom he slew. Buckingham was 
a national evil against whom men may well have failed to see any 
remedy, save the knife or the bullet. George Monk, afterwards 
Duke of Albemarle, saw service as a young officer. In his silent 
fashion he said little of his experiences, but he must have learned 
something which profited him when, years afterwards, he, a soldier, 
came to command great fleets. 

I will not enter into details of that voyage between Plymouth 
and Cadiz which occupied two weeks. Seventy knots a day was 
not a bad average in those days for a fleet which was trying to keep 
together and which was always liable to be scattered by stress of 
weather. Cecil was heavily buffeted, his squadrons lost touch 
and could not come together again except by making for pre- 
arranged rendezvous, Jongboats were carried away, provisions 
ran short, candles ran short, and the days were getting short. The 
low spaces between decks were lighted by candles enclosed in 
lanthorns, dim stinking tallow candles ; the dread of fire was always 
present. Drake and Lord Howard had gone to Cadiz in spring 
or early summer, when the season was most favourable for mari- 
time enterprise, but Cecil did not arrive off the port until the after- 
noon of November 1 (Saturday). He ran into warm weather as 
he approached the Spanish coast, but winter was near, and there 
was no time to lose if the success of 1596 were to be repeated. 

The campaign opened in quite spirited fashion. The Earl 
of Essex, Vice-Admiral and Colonel-General of the Army, who 
commanded the Vice-Admiral’s squadron of three King’s ships— 
Swiftsure, Reformation, and Rainbow (876, 750, and 650 tons)— 
together with twenty-six merchant vessels, had orders to go straight 
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into the outer harbour and anchor off St. Mary Port. Cecil’s plan 
was to use that Port as a base for watering his fleet and for operating 
against Cadiz. But as Essex entered the Bay he perceived a dozen 
or more Spanish ships on the opposite side lying off Cadiz. He 
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instantly made a dash at them, but except for his other two King’s 
ships received no support from his squadron. The armed merchant 
vessels had no stomach for a fight ; they hung back and served only 
to hamper Cecil’s efforts to push forward his own squadron in support 
of Essex. What happened was that Essex, his first dash exhausted, 
came to anchor off Cadiz, and the Spanish ships on the top of the 
flood tide slipped through the channel between Puntal and Mata- 
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gorda and sought refuge at Port Royal. The tide at Cadiz rises 
some thirteen feet at spring tides and eight and a half atneaps, and 
the narrow channels among the sand banks of the inner harbour 
were impassable to large ships except at the top of the flood. 
Cecil was, however, assured by his captains that the Spanish vessels, 
which for the moment had escaped, were in a net at Port Royal 
and could be gathered in at leisure. He found out afterwards that 
this advice was all wrong, but for the moment he was not dissatisfied. 
He also learned that Cadiz was ill-garrisoned and that the attack 
had so far been a complete surprise. Now was the moment to 
‘ send in ships of light draught to bombard and capture Fort Puntal, 
and to throw a landing force upon the spit between Puntal and 
Cadiz, which had been Essex’s father’s successful objective twenty- 
nine years before. Orders were given for Essex’s three Royal 
ships, five Dutch vessels, and the Newcastle colliers of some two to 
three hundred tons to make for Puntal. But much time had been 
lost, the tide was ebbing fast, and darkness was coming on. The 
colliers preferred to stay where they lay, the Swiftsure, Reformation, 
and Rainbow drew too much water to approach Puntal, and the 
Dutchmen, who alone carried out the Admiral’s order, were not 
strong enough to effect their purpose. Two of their ships after 
being badly damaged went aground, and the three others withdrew 
in savage wrath at having been left to bear the whole brunt of the 
attack. While this attack was proceeding it was obvious that 
Puntal could be taken if a sufficient weight of metal were thrown 
against it. At daybreak on the following morning Cecil went from 
one collier to another, imploring them to advance and adding blows 
of a cudgel to his orders. But it was all of little use, and when at 
last the Newcastle ships were persuaded to move, the best they could 
do was to put round shot through the Swiftsure. They were then 
withdrawn as worse than useless. The one ship which distinguished 
herself during this bombardment of Puntal on November 2 was the 
Convertive, Captain Porter, a galleon of the convenient 500 ton 
size. Captain Porter ran his vessel on the flood right up against 
the fort and got his broadside guns to work at very close range. 
Although the fort counted no more than eight guns—it was in course 
of reconstruction—and had a garrison of only 120 men, it held out 
all day. Nearly 2000 shot are stated to have been fired into it. 
The fort did not surrender until a landing force had been put ashore 
and it had been cut off from all support from Cadiz. 

Twenty-four hours had now passed since the operations against 
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Cadiz had begun, and the misuse of these hours proved to be the 
undoing of the expedition. The Spaniards deserve the greatest 
credit for their activity in the emergency. They had known of 
the English preparations during the summer months, but they 
had no reason to anticipate an assault upon Cadiz at so late a date 
in the season. They had themselves, in earlier years, failed again 
and again to get an Armada to England in the autumn, and they 
did not expect the English to fare any better. On the Saturday, 
when Cecil hove in sight, the garrison consisted of a few hundred 
men, and Cadiz must have fallen had Cecil masked Puntal with one 
hand while he assaulted Cadiz with the other. The King of Spain, 
Philip IV, was a young man of one and twenty in the hands of a 
favourite Olivares of the usual Spanish favourite type. Charles 
and Buckingham were well matched in Philip IV and Olivares, 
but Spain had in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
some of the best admirals and generals in Europe, of whom one, 
Fernando de Giron, was Governor of Cadiz. The Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, the great local magnate, son of the Armada’s admiral, 
who was at St. Lucar, seems also to have been a man of energy. 
While Cecil was trying to get his colliers to attack Puntal on the 
evening of Saturday, November 1, de Giron and Medina Sidonia 
were moving to tremendous purpose. Troops were poured over the 
bridge of Suazo, which connects the Isle of Leon with the mainland ; 
a thousand men were ferried along the shore in galleys during the 
night, five galleys running swiftly across from St. Mary Port under 
Cecil’s very nose during the morning of Sunday filled up the city 
with provisions and ammunition—there had been no more than 
three days’ rations in the place on the Saturday. These energetic 
measures were so successful that by Sunday evening, when Puntal 
had at last fallen to the English, 4000 Spanish soldiers were in 
garrison at Cadiz, and the city was supplied with enough provisions 
and ammunition to stand a siege. In the contest between the 
vacillating Cecil with his ill-found fleet and army and the gallant 
old de Giron—who, since he could not walk for gout, was carried 
everywhere in a chair—the odds were all in favour of de Giron. 
Cecil’s failure to prevent men and stores from being ferried over 
under his great ships’ guns was due to his lack of handy pinnaces. 
In a harbour which was all reefs, shoals, and sandbanks his big 
ships were tied helplessly to the main channels, and the light craft 
which he had were useless merchantmen, whose officers and men 
had no heart or training for fighting. In naval training Spain had 
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been going up while England had been going down, and one cannot 
doubt that the Spaniards—had the job attracted them—would 
have made much better work of assaulting Plymouth than Cecil 
did of assaulting Cadiz. 

We have got to this point. On the Saturday evening Cadiz 
lay like a ripe pear waiting to be plucked. By the Sunday evening, 
though the English had secured Puntal and appeared to command 
the inner harbour and the land approaches to Cadiz, the town had 
been supplied and garrisoned, and was proof against anything but 
a long siege. And a long siege was impossible. Apart from the 
weather risks Cecil was not provisioned for more than a few weeks, 
and no fleet—even under the best conditions—could in those days 
stay at sea for more than two or three months without being ravaged 
by disease. Cecil had lost his first and best chance to take Cadiz, 
though he probably did not know how completely he had lost it. 
He now directed his attention towards landing his very scratch 
army and towards capturing those ships which had taken shelter 
at Port Royal and which, he was assured, lay in a net awaiting his 
pleasure. 

One must either laugh or weep over the exploits of Cecil’s army. 
I confess that I lean towards laughter. It was so execrable an 
army, and it behaved just as such an army might be expected to 
behave. During the night of Sunday Cecil put ashore about eight 
thousand men, but since he was short of boats he could do no more 
than land the men. They were flung ashore without provisions. 
In his capacity as Lord Marshal he assumed command of the shore 
forces, leaving instructions about the fleet and the victualling of 
the army with Lord Denbigh. Under the hot southern sun—hot 
still, though it was early November—Cecil led his eight thousand 
untrained, ill-equipped, undisciplined men over the sandy wastes 
of Leon, trusting that provisions and beer—above all beer, in that 
thirsty land—would be promptly sent along after him. 

Cecil’s army, the bulk of which had not even been supplied with 
emergency rations in their knapsacks, now straggled down that 
long narrow spit, nowhere more than two hundred yards wide, 
which connected the peninsula of Cadiz with the Island of Leon.. 
The Marshal’s purpose was to hold the point of juncture of the neck 
with the shoulder of the island, and so to prevent reinforcements from 
being marched up to Cadiz. He did not know that 4000 men had 
already arrived. This point of juncture was called Hercules’ 
Pillars, a name which afterwards became notorious. He halted 
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at the Pillars and received there a message that arrangements had 
been made to victual his troops, but that progress was slow owing 
to the shortage of boats. Cecil, after a long halt, moved three 
miles farther on, and was all this while ignorant that his men had 
no provisions in their knapsacks. ‘If I had heard,’ he explained 
afterwards, ‘that those troops which were to march wanted any, 
I should never have marched forward without calling a council.’ 
Poor Cecil, for all his bitter experience, had still a childlike faith in 
councils. He does not explain how any council, held miles away 
from his ships, could have helped him to fill the empty bellies of his 
troops. At the end of the second march the short day was closing 
in, and Cecil decided to halt for the night. He had reached a spot 
where there were a few deserted houses, in the cellars of which was 
a large store of new Spanish wine in iron-bound casks which had been 
destined for the West Indies. His troops, faint from lack of food 
and burning with thirst, were not long in discovering what they 
must have regarded as a providential store of liquor. Cecil now 
expected that supplies of provisions would quickly arrive, and in 
order to keep his undisciplined hordes in good humour he directcd 
a butt of wine to be served out to each regiment. The fat was nov’ 
in the fire. A butt of wine to each thousand men served only +) 
whet their appetites for more, the slight bonds of discipline snapped, 
and the whole army rushed for the wine casks.. The officers could 
do nothing. The men, furiously seeking drink, threatened to shoot 
anyone who interfered, and drank themselves into helplessness by 
whole battaiions. Cecil, to reduce the supply of heady new wine, 
ordered thet the casks should be staved, but the men turned upon 
their commanding officer so that he was driven to take refuge in 
one of the houses and to turn the weapons of his guards upon his 
own troops. Cecil himself afterwards declared that the debauch 
was so thorough that 300 Spanish soldiers could that night have cut 
the throats of his whole army. In his official defence, Cecil said that 
nothing could ever stand between an English army and drink. 


‘If there should be an enemy’s army standing by wine they 
would run into all danger to satisfy themselves of that delight. . . 
Set a guard upon wine, of common soldiers, and the guard will be 
first drunk as they were in this house. . . . If the King of Spain 
will defend his country let him lodge wine upon his coasts, and 
he may overthrow any army with it.’ 


He explained that he set guards at four places, and that when he 
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went to visit one guard the others would be drunk before he came 
back to them. 

That great Free Drink has passed into history. Public-houses, 
named Hercules’ Pillars, sprang up in London in order to com- 
memorate it. There was one at Hyde Park Corner, where Apsley 
House now stands, and a short while since I was privileged to 
explain the origin of the name to a puzzled historian of Piccadilly. 
It was at Hercules’ Pillars, Hyde Park Corner, that Squire Western 
stayed when he visited London in pursuit of his daughter Sophia. 

By morning the army, from the first of small value, had ceased 
to beanarmy. No provisions had arrived from the ships, and there 
was nothing to be done except to return to Puntal. The distance 
was not long, but a great many men fell by the way and were left 
behind to the vengeance of the Spaniards. One cannot feel much 
surprise if the Spaniards were guilty of cruelties towards prisoners. 
Officers might treat one another with courtesy and chivalry, but 
scant consideration was shown in the early seventeenth century 
to the helpless common soldier. The Spaniards were, too, furious 
with the whole expedition, which even for those days was 
indefensibly piratical. 

Meanwhile an attempt had been made to draw the strings of 
that net which was believed to enclose the Spanish ships which had 
sought shelter in the creek running up to Port Royal. But when a 
mixed squadron of English and Dutch ships sought at high tide to 
force the creek they found that the Spaniards had blocked it by 
sinking four vessels, leaving room for one only to pass at a time. 
The other ships, with their broadsides directed upon this narrow 
gap, lay in waiting to deal with an English attack. No officer on 
the English side felt able to cope with this situation, and Cecil, when 
he got back with his starving and very sick army, learned that the 
enemy which he thought to be in his net was, in fact, safe beyond his 
reach. He also learned that the nominal blockade of Cadiz was 
quite ineffective, and that galleys had been passing over from St. 
Mary Port carrying further supplies for the garrison of Cadiz. 
The galleys intimate with the shoals could laugh at all English 
attempts to intercept them. A few pinnaces well handled would 
have isolated Cadiz, but Cecil had no pinnaces. The lighter merchant 
ships might have been turned to account had Cecil possessed a single 
Admiral of energy and initiative. But his Admirals were all amateur 
great men, and his ship captains, with the possible exception of 
Porter of the Convertive, were a poor lot, who have ever since been 
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the scorn of professional critics. The Royal Navy was in a very 
low state of efficiency in 1625. 

Failure now stared Cecil in the face. Cadiz, as he perceived 
after a personal inspection, had become impregnable to such a 
force as his, and it was impossible to conduct a long siege. Lack 
of stores and the late season were both insuperable obstacles. 
But there still remained one hope. The primary object of the 
expedition was not Cadiz but the Plate Fleet, that almost fabulous 
Plate Fleet which always brought golden visions before the eyes of 
our ancestors. If he could seize the treasures of the Plate Fleet, 
the heavy cost of the expedition might be met, and he could pluck 
glory and success out of what as yet had been the most wretched 
of failures. 

The decision to pack up and be off was taken on the Tuesday 
evening, three and a half eventful days since the expedition had 
first arrived in sight of Cadiz. The English were so fortunate as 
to seize a dozen large Spanish fishing-boats, which were of great 
service in aiding the army tore-embark. On Thursday, November 6, 
new style, Fort Puntal was demolished in so far as was possible, 
and its eight guns carried off. The Spaniards issuing from Cadiz 
fell upon the rear of the retiring army and penetrated right up to 
the walls of Puntal, but Cecil, who although no sailor had skill as 
a soldier, succeeded in extricating his army from a most critical 
position. The fort was finally evacuated on the Friday, and on 
Saturday morning, a week after arrival, the fleet set sail for Cape 
St. Vincent, there to lie in wait for the Plate Fleet, which was now 
the one object upon which all hopes were set. Cecil did not actually 
reach Cape St. Vincent, a distance of about 120 miles, until Novem- 
ber 14, and was wholly unaware of the fact that the Plate Fleet, 
creeping up behind him from the south, had entered Cadiz two days 
earlier, on the 12th. 

Although the watch which Cecil now kept at Cape St. Vincent 
was useless, Cecil’s resolution in maintaining it is the one bright 
spot upon his conduct of the expedition. He was short of water 
and of beer, and his provisions were so bad that a pestilence of 
food poisoning broke out and raged through the ships. Twelve 
of his vessels were so leaky and unseaworthy that he sent them 
home, together with the six small prizes which he had taken at the 
first inrush into Cadiz bay. Buffeted by autumn gales and hampered 
always by disease among sailors and soldiers, and ill supported by 
his officers, who were sick of the whole business and desired only to 
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go home, the Commander-in-Chief stuck at his cruising station until 
December. Then the council advised that nothing but further 
disaster could befall if a start were not made for England. From 
December 3 until the 18th there was a succession of gales and bad 
weather, and there was a scramble, each ship for itself, to gain 
shelter. Cecil’s flagship, the Ann Royal, leaking and disabled, 
having lost 130 men, and with 160 more sick out of a total comple- 
ment of 400, put into Kinsale on December 21. She had then six 
feet of water in the hold, and was so weakly manned that she could 
not come to anchor without the help of the gentlemen volunteers 
and their servants. Another day or two at sea would have seen the 
end of her. The Earl of Essex, with part of his squadron, got to 
Falmouth on December 15, and at once posted off to London to get 
in his own story of the great failure. While Cecil lay at Kinsale 
throughout the winter months his subordinate officers, all eager to 
save their own skins, were busy explaining to the King and 
Buckingham how meritorious they were themselves, and how full 
of demerit was their absent chief. Cecil’s subordinates reported 
direct to Buckingham over their Chief's head, and their letters 
afford dismal evidence of the ideas of loyalty which prevailed in 
those mean-spirited times. Whatever contempt one may feel for 
Cecil’s handling of the expedition, of which he never should have 
accepted the supreme command, he stands out of the subsequent 
controversy as a gentleman in the midst of jackals. So also does 
Buckingham for all his faults. The command had been thrust 
upon Cecil by Buckingham, who feared to imperil his own 
reputation with it, and Cecil’s officers had also been thrust upon him 
by Buckingham. If any one man was responsible for the failure it 
was Buckingham himself, and one observes with real pleasure 
that Buckingham, in spite of all temptation to throw Cecil to the 
wolves, stuck by his friend and nominee and defended him stoutly 
against all attacks. King Charles, less generous and high-minded, 
refused for months to give Cecil an audience. 





KRAMAT. 
BY C. S. DURST. 


I HAD come in one day from shooting, and after cleaning my 
gun and giving half a dozen birds to my boy to prepare, I had 
stretched myself on a long chair on the veranda. 

Suddenly a soft voice called ‘ Tuan,’ then a small round head 
appeared just above the top step. 

‘Tuan, you are wanted,’ it said. 

I recognised it as belonging to the grandson of a friend of mine, 
an old Malay, the chief man of the village. 

*‘ What is the matter ?’ I asked. 

‘My grandfather is dying,’ he said. ‘He wants to speak to 
you.’ 

I went. In the corner of a Malay house lay the old chief, fever 
burning in his cheeks. The whole house was full of the villagers. 
The Malay doctor was casting spells to drive away the evil spirits. 
In the semi-gloom of that interior all objects seemed weird and 
shadowy. The old man saw me, and with a sudden access of his 
waning strength and half-sunk authority he bade the rest go. They 
filed out, and he and I were left alone. 

He raised himself on one elbow, and with one glance from his 
fever-bright eyes assured himself that we were alone. Then in a 
whisper he adjured me to search with a spade beneath a certain 
tree and bring him what I found. ‘Quick! quick!’ he cried, 
‘before the Korinchi knows that I am dying,’ and with the effort 
a sudden spasm of choking gripped him. I stooped to hear more, 
but he waved meaway. ‘At once!’ he gasped. ‘Go at once!’ At 
the noise of his coughing an old woman, his wife, appeared, and 
hobbled to him. With his eyes he besought me to go, and to 
humour him I slipped away. 

Well did I know the tree beneath which he bade me search, 
a Meranti tree that stood up alone, rearing its seventy feet of 
straight stem in the midst of a patch of turf that at some time 
had been cleared of scrub. No native would pass by it at night, 
for it was Kramat—haunted, it was said, by a white tiger, the 
spirit of an ancient datoh long since dead. 

There were strange superstitions among the Malays about such 
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trees—that he who saw the tiger would be overwhelmed and die 
should he run away, but he who walked boldly through the wraith 
would find untold treasure. I had laughed at such tales; several 
times I had passed that way at night, but had seen nothing. 

My road to it lay past my own house, and from the garden I 
took a spade; thus armed I set out on my search, lighted by a 
lop-sided moon that stood above the tree-tops and cast long 
shadows across my path. It was an eerie night, but I strode along 
and soon reached my destination. 

The path twisted and turned amid flowering shrubs that, here 
and there, seemed like black blots on the moonlit grass. Suddenly, 
rounding a bend, I saw the tree standing out gaunt and tall, its 
long branchless trunk rearing up alone ; beneath it the grass was 
smooth and level. The moonlight gleamed white on its trunk, 
and its shadow seemed like a long black finger pointing out to the 
right from where I stood. In that dark shadow a sight met my 
eyes that made every nerve in my body tingle. Whiter than the 
moonlight, motionless, stood the Kramat, a tiger in form, its head 
drawn back, its body tense. 

The human instinct of flight seized me, but my limbs refused 
to move. As I stood thus spell-bound my brain slowly reasserted 
itself, till in a flash I saw the mockery that would be my portion. 

I moved, and the very hair on my body seemed to rise at the 
horror of it; my limbs bore me forward nearer and nearer, till I 
felt that, if I raised my hand, I should touch it. Suddenly a cold 
puff of air blew on my face. The thing was gone, and nothing 
but a swirling wisp of mist enfolded me. 

Then I dug till the sweat streamed from my brow. How long 
I spent thus feverishly wielding my spade I could not tell; it 
seemed a moment or an eternity. My spade struck against some- 
thing ; with one more stroke I had unearthed an iron box. This 
was my prize. I stretched out my hand to seize it; as I bent 
down I was startled to hear the sudden snap of a twig behind me. 
I turned, the box in my hands, but there was nothing—only the 
long black shadow of the tree stretching across the grass to the 
flowering bushes beyond. 

Faster than I had come I sped from that place of horror. As 
I reached the village, a long, deep wail sounded that died and rose, 
growing faster and faster—the wail of the mourners. I was too 
late ; the old chief had died. 
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I turned my steps to my house. In the cool of the night-wind 
blowing in across the veranda I opened the box, curious to see 
what it contained. It was eaten through with rust; the lock 
and hinges gave at a blow, and within, by the flickering lamp-light, 
lay revealed a manuscript, yellow with damp, almost indecipher- 
able in its florid Arabic characters. I pored over it, and soon I 
saw it was written in high Malay, that speech which is only used 
in ceremony, which is almost as a foreign tongue in comparison 
with the colloquial jargon in common use. I was baffled. With 
the aid of a dictionary I puzzled out a few lines, the usual prologue 
that might mean anything, then the complexity defeated me; 
none but a scholar more versed in the tongue than I could grapple 
with it. I turned the page and tried once more, with little better 
success. Two words I deciphered repeated several times ‘ Peng- 
kalen Baharu.’ Then a little way further down the word 
‘Korinchi.’ My mind flew back to the last words my old friend 
had said ; he, too, had mentioned that word. Was I getting a clue 
to the meaning ? I puzzled on. A word stood out here and there, 
‘ratna—mas’; a sentence became clear, ‘ He shall find jewels, 
silver, and a flask of gold’; then a mass of words that conveyed 
no meaning. It was tantalising, as though a veil had been lifted 
but to be dropped once more. I took pencil and paper and wrote 
down letter by letter as I translated the Arabic scrawl. Gradually 
words formed : ‘ oil therein,’ I grasped ; then, ‘tiger’ and ‘change’ ; 
and again, ‘ Korinchi.’ I lay back, my eyes aching with the fine 
script. Was it a fairy story, as is most of the literature of the 
Malays? Why, then, was it buried thus secretly? My mind 
revolved the words, arranging them in all their combinations. 
Why had Malay no tenses or cases to give mea clueas to their order ? 
‘Oil therein—Korinchi—change—tiger.’ Was it some reference 
to the superstition that Korinchis could at will assume the form 
of tigers to prowl at night? What part had the oil to play? It 
seemed it was in the flask of gold. Was it the Korinchi’s spell ? 
Or was it the tiger’s? ‘ Tiger—change—oil therein.’ My brain 
seemed slipping into a delirium of tigers and oils and Korinchis. 

Then weariness came over me, that aching weariness that is 
the precursor of fever. I took up the paper again, but the 
characters assumed fantastic shapes and danced before my eyes. 
I carried it to my bedroom with dragging feet, cast aside my clothes, 


and slept. 
How long I slept I cannot tell. I awoke with an aching head 
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and intense thirst, and lay still too weary to move. Suddenly 
every nerve in me vibrated, there was a step on the veranda, a 
stealthy, padded step. I leaped from my bed, but before I could 
reach the door my visitor had fled, vanished into the silence of 
the night. Sickness came over me and I crawled back to my bed, 
but no more to sleep. I tossed in the raging of fever, my throat 
was burning with a thirst no water could quench. Towards 
morning a welcome coolness came over me, the sign that the worst 
was past. I lay still. Was it that my brain was forming 
figments ? or was that the step on the veranda again? Still I 
lay motionless. A shape appeared in the doorway, and suddenly, 
before I could realise what was happening, it had seized the manu- 
script and was gone. I jumped to my feet, and in a flash I saw 
my gun lying as I had left it the evening before. In a moment 
I had slipped in a cartridge. The thief in the pale dawn light was 
bounding across the garden. I fired and saw him leap and 
stumble. I jumped down the veranda steps in pursuit; but in 
vain, he had regained his feet, leaped through a gap in the hedge 
and disappeared into the maze of jungle, which at that point ran 
up to the very boundary of my garden. 


That forenoon I dispatched a sampan with my boy, whom I 
could trust on any message, to fetch Pat from the nearest outpost 
of civilisation twenty miles away, where he acted as Inspector of 
Police. I could do nothing more but await his coming. That he 
would come and come as quickly as possible I knew well. For 
Pat had in his Irish nature an ingrained love of adventure. It 
was from him I had learned all my hunting lore. Deep versed in 
all things Malayan he was almost worshipped by the natives of 
his district, a vast tract of untraversed mountain and jungle 
threaded by the great river, its one means of communication, by 
the side of which was my lonely station. 

My inquiries in the village had brought no result; no one 
knew, or, at least, no one would say, who my visitor had been. 
There was no clue save this, that in the dust of the veranda step 
was impressed a footmark so singular that it could be recognised 
by the merest tyro of woodcraft. The foot was stumpy, the toes 
square and all of the same length, but most marked of all, stretch- 
ing across from side to side, was a scar, that must lie like a ridge 
on the foot that left that print. Such a print Pandak, my shikari, 
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had never seen before, though he knew the track of every man of 
the village and of the neighbouring riverside. We kept that clue 
for a mile and more, where it followed the twists of a jungle track 
that headed, through all its windings, towards the hills. Then it 
was lost, where the track crossed a rivulet. We searched either 
bank up and down, but no trail was to be seen. We were 


foiled. 


The evening of the next day came Pat. 

By that time all trace of fever had left me, and I felt as fit 
and ready for hard work, as a life of open air and exercise could 
make any man. We lay in two long chairs on my veranda and 
discussed the account of my adventures I had given Pat. 

The only clues seemed those of the footmark and the words 
which I had read on that paper. I called Pandak, an old Malay 
well known to Pat and trusted by him. We took him entirely 
into our confidence, and the three of us formed a council to discuss 
the next step in the matter. It was baffling at the outset to be 
ignorant of the value of the paper stolen, to be without a hint of 
the manner of its use, if recovered. Had my old friend but lived 
long enough to have gasped to me the name of the heir to whom he 
left it, we might}have had some ground-work to go on; that the 
thief was not of the neighbourhood seemed proved conclusively ; 
but what, then, was the motive of the theft? And again we were 
confronted by the value of that manuscript ; from the care of its 
secretion, by the very fact of a stranger stealing it, its worth would 
seem high; but we knew the superstition inbred in the Malay 
character. Perhaps its value was a mere fiction. What were the 
jewels, the silver, and the flask of gold? The words ‘ Pengkalen 
Baharu’ were probably of little use; their meaning—the new 
market-place—might fit any context. It was Pandak’s suggestion 
that they referred to the abandoned Chinese mines of that name 
some thirty miles up river, mines that had been dug and deserted 
before the memory of the natives, and were now known only as a 
name and as a famous hunting ground. 

In that suggestion, perhaps, Pandak was biased; I had long 
promised to make an expedition there, and he thought that this 
would be an added lure. In that he was not mistaken. Pat was 
certain that no police inquiry could solve our problem ; he was 
not very hopeful that it would not remain a mystery, but he 
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promised to go with us to Pengkalen ; if no further clue was found, 
at least there was good shooting to be got. 

Our preparations were made in haste. A boat’s crew was 
enlisted of the most reliable men of the place, and tue largest 
sampan was engaged and stocked with provisions for a week or 


ten days. 


The next morning at dawn we started; six men with poles 
and paddles in the bows, in the stern beneath the attap awning 
the two whites, and behind, Pandak with the steering oar and 
Pat’s boy together with a tent and a miscellaneous collection of 
guns and baggage. 

The cool breeze struck chill as we glided out on to the smooth 
water; the night mists lay low on either bank in white wreaths 
and wisps ; palm trees at the water's edge seemed strangely gaunt 
and tall; we passed into a lane of water, walled on either side by 
sheer barriers of jungle. Our adventure was begun. 

For two days we poled up that tunnel of green over-arching 
trees. Now and again a washing raft or two and a few palms 
gave indication of a kampong, but for the greater part of our 
journey the way lay through seemingly interminable jungle in a 
monotony only broken by the raging of rapids. 

It was toward midday of the second day of our journey that 
we reached these, a half-mile expanse of broken foaming water 
and cruel rocks, that reared their backs out of the spume like evil 
beasts waiting to leap on their prey. It was an awesome place, 
in which no sound could live save the drone of the waters. Gladly 
after the hours spent in the portage we set forth on the upper 
side, and were free once more on the broad breast of the river. 

That night, in the cool of the evening, we came to Pengkalen 
Baharu, an open wilderness of lalang grass, in which rose, here 
and there, great white piles of rubble cast aside from the old work- 
ings of the mine. No habitation was there, and the vast stillness 
of the open spaces of mother earth seemed yet more intense in the 
wreck of man’s labours. 

We had had a hard day’s labour and the night was upon us; 
there was no time to pitch tents, far less build huts of branches ; 
@ rough shelter of a tarpaulin was improvised for the men, and we 
two arranged to sleep in the boat. The evening meal was being 
prepared by Pat’s boy. Looking down on ne scene from where 
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Pat and I stood, a thrill shot through me—the thrill of satisfaction 
in work done, of adventure in the unknown future. 

There were a few minutes to wait for dinner; in idleness our 
footsteps turned to climb one of the great mounds of white stone 
that gleamed in the light of the moon, now newly risen, round 
and full. We trod silently, as all do in the stillness of night in 
the open. From the summit the river seemed to lie like a great 
black snake ; on its bank the cooking fire shone, a star around 
which faint, moth-like forms hovered ; the moon made fantastic 
shadows from the great piles around us, depths of darkness that 
seemed to contain unknown terror, and expanses of white in which 
there was no feature to be distinguished. 

We sat down intent on the mystery of the scene. Suddenly 
Pat gripped my arm. I turned my head to the direction in which 
he was looking. A shape was moving silhouetted against the 
white of a distant mound. It vanished into a shadow. Then 
another shape appeared and disappeared. We sat motion- 
less. Our waiting was rewarded. Once more we saw the two 
shapes cross another patch of moonlit stone and become lost in 
the shadow. 

Whether those shapes had seen us or not we could not tell. 
In the bright moonlight we must have been plainly visible. Our 
only hope lay in our stillness. We sat there motionless, wondering 
what unseen eyes were upon us, what quick minds were probing 
the motive of our presence. To move might have been to attract 
the very attention we wished to avoid. The minutes ticked by 
like so many eternities. Then, at a whisper from Pat, we lowered 
our bodies and wormed our way over the skyline and back to the 
boat. 

Pandak was called and questioned ; none of the men had left 
the riverside, he said ; it was decided to discover at once who 
these unknown men were ; the fire was quenched and orders were 
given that no noise should be made; sentries were told off in 
reliefs throughout the night ; and while Pat and Pandak searched, 
I remained in charge of the boat ready for any emergency. 

It was a nerve-racking experience ; they slipped off silently 
into the greater silence of the night ; little sounds there were that 
came borne on a breath of wind from the jungle across the river ; 
once a sudden loud cry of pain rang out that sent the blood chill 
in my heart, the cry of the prey stricken without warning, some 
tragedy of jungle life. There was borne in on me the mystery of 
the breathing earth ; slow, long drawn out, about once in the space 
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of each hour her bosom seemed to heave in one vast sigh that 
shook the mountains, then all was still. The stars out of the 
hollow blackness of the bowl of heaven wheeled in their courses, 
inexorable, gazing down on the night-wrapt earth ; and beneath 
their myriad eyes, somewhere in among those shapeless piles of 
whiteness, were two men creeping silently through the shadows in 
pursuit—two men, perhaps unsuspicious of their followers—bound 
on what strange mission in the moonlight. 

After all was over, Pat gave me a full account of that stalking. 
They picked up the trail at the point where we had seen the two 
figures pass across the moonlight, a trail much worn by the 
passage of feet backwards and forwards, so that the footprints 
were indistinguishable the one from the other. They followed it, 
till at one point it crossed a patch of moist ground. One of the 
pursued had stepped aside, and the impress of his foot stood out 
clear in the mud—the print of a stubby square foot with a scar 
that ran across it from side to side. 

Suddenly the trail stopped at the mouth of a hole that ran 
steep down into the very bowels of the earth, a disused shaft, where 
the miners had worked a rich pocket of tin. A winch was rigged 
above the hole, and round it there were signs of sacks and pack- 
ages having been dragged to and fro. 

It was clear that the men were not there; Pat and Pandak 
had begun once more to retrace their steps along the track, when 
the crack of a branch ahead of them gave warning that someone 
was coming. Like shadows they slipped into the rough cover by 
the path side. Scarcely were they concealed before two Malays 
came hurrying down the path. From their ambush they could 
see them reach the hole; one man was lowered and presently a 
heavy sack was hauled to the surface; the winch creaked again 
and the man was raised to the surface. The two Malays loaded 
themselves, one with the sack, the other with the rope, and pre- 
pared to return along the track. As they passed, Pat and Pandak 
leaped on them. Pandak, like a tiger, gripped his man and they 
fell together clutching for one another’s throats. Pat’s man was 
he who carried the bag across his shoulders. This saved him. 
He stumbled at the shock of the impact, but Pat’s hands fell only 
on the bag, as the two rolled in the dust. With incredible agility 
the Malay was on his feet once more, and, before Pat could seize 
him, he was off down the track and vanished round a bend. 

Pat turned his attention to the two struggling on the ground ; 
from the first the odds were against the stranger ; they were soon 
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able to pinion and bind him with the rope he had carried. 
Pursuit of the other was useless; so they started off with their 
prisoner and the sack to return to the boat. 

Arrived there we examined the bag. In it we found silver 
cups and goblets, chains and lotus bowls of beautiful design, and 
some brass, scraped and defaced from much cleaning with sand. 
Our prisoner we discovered to be a native of a kampong some 
little way up river from where I lived. He was at first morose 
and silent, but Pat with the way that he had with natives soon 
had him talking freely. 

The gist of his tale was this: Some two days before a pedlar 
had arrived at his kampong, a Korinchi, one of those strange 
Malays who, like the Wandering Jew, seem cursed that they may 
never rest but travel up and down the length and breadth of the 
land, shunned by their fellow men, looked on aghast as uncanny, 
of whom strange tales are told, strange superstitions of tigermen, 
and changeling children ; pedlars who trade their wares, coming 
out of the unknown, and, their business done, vanishing into the 
unknown. This Korinchi fired his mind with a tale of uncounted 
wealth, hidden in a place known only to him. With some 
persuasion the Malay was induced to throw in his lot. In a dug- 
out canoe they paddled up the river to this place. The canoe lay 
in a creek a little further up stream. The Korinchi had, with his 
help, loaded it with a wealth of treasure from the hiding-place in 
the mine; it was when the last bag was being brought down that 
they had been surprised. We questioned him of the flask of gold. 
Yes, he had seen it too. The Korinchi had performed strange 
rites with it that very afternoon. He volunteered to lead us to 
the canoe. 

A party was formed for the search. Pat took command with 
Pandak and four boatman to help him, and they set out, designing 
to make a detour and surround the spot, while I with the rest of 
the men was prepared to cut off our quarry should he try to bolt 
by water. 

By the time our preparations were made the night was far 
spent. They set out, and once again I was left to wait the result 
inactive. The starlight, now the moon was set, gleamed in the 
face of the waters, leaving dark dimly defined shadows beneath the 
jungle wall of the further bank. I sat gazing out, trying to pene- 
trate that darkness. Suddenly I seemed to see a yet darker 
shadow moving below, far below us under the shade of the trees. 
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I called to the men to man the boat and give chase. In the dark- 
ness our mooring rope had become sodden and knotted. There 
was fumbling and valuable seconds were lost before it was cut 
and we were out in mid-stream in pursuit. By that time our 
quarry was round the next bend, urging his craft to his utmost. 
Our boat was heavy for its depleted crew, yet he must have 
realised that there was but one end to such a race. The cold wind 
that precedes the day struck chill. The men worked willingly, 
and at a bend of the river we entered a long reach and saw the 
canoe. We were gaining, gaining steadily. 

In a distant roar we heard the rapid ahead of us some mile 
and more away, a roar that grew ever louder and louder, like ten 
thousand hungry beasts roaring for their prey. 

The light was breaking in faint rose and pearl; and now the 
canoe was more than a dark shape; we could see the Korinchi’s 
paddle flashing with each stroke; we were nearing, overhauling 
him more rapidly, as his strength grew exhausted with his 
vehemence. 

The hills on either side seemed to leap together to form the 
defile through which the river plunged; cliffs rose sheer with 
white limestone faces on either side; we were gaining, ever gain- 
ing ; yet in the grey dawn light we could see defiance written on 
his face as he turned to gauge our distance. 

A turn of the river hid him once more, and the thunder of the 
rapid seemed to blot out all sense but that of sound. We rounded 
the bend ;:before us lay the white turmoil of broken water ; half 
hidden in a smother of foam the canoe danced and tossed like a 
twig. Then the river seized us in its grip and bore us down, 
buffeting and belabouring us ; at one moment we were half-buried 
in the surge of a wave; at another whirled high, carried with 
irresistible force towards a towering rock to seemingly inevitable 
destruction, only to be struck back by the shuddering blow of the 
breaker, twisted and turned hither and thither: sight seemed 
overwhelmed in the speed of our descent; sound was enveloped 
in the roar of the torrent ; there seemed no sense awake, save, at 
the back of the brain, far off like a pin-point, an ache of terror. 

Suddenly, as a cry in a dream of delirium, there was a shout 
from one of our men that rose even above the roar of the rapids ; 
all eyes were turned to the canoe ahead. In the midst of a long 
sweep of smooth-rushing water a great rock rose black as the back 
of an elephant, and divided the stream into two parts that leapt 
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downward in a fall of water, boiling and surging beneath. To our 
horror we saw the canoe had struck its nose on the rock; had 
half-turned in the rush of the water, till its stern reached across 
to the bank. In horror we gazed, speeding down on to the wreck ; 
ages seemed to pass ; now we were so close that we saw the whites 
of the eyes of the Korinchi turned towards us in agony ; the canoe 
seemed fixed immovable, while the torrent raged beneath it. 
Then it slipped a little, heeling over towards us as we bore down 
on it to share its doom. Nearer we drew and nearer; time 
seemed to stand still. The man moved; a wave broke over its 
gunwale ; it heeled yet more and the water rushed in; it turned 
on its side, the man slipped, clutched, slipped again, then fell 
sprawling across the canoe. Our approach nothing could stay ; 
the vision of our wreck seemed to leap to the mind ; the distance 
between us and destruction narrowed to yards—ten, five, three ; 
still he hung there and the waters roared by. One almost saw 
our prow rise at the obstruction. The pin-point of fear grew till 
the whole mind was black with disaster. Seconds grew to years, 
the heart’s beat sounded like the boom of a passing bell. Yet 
one more yard was passed. 

Suddenly the boat seemed to leap to its fate. There was a 
crash that was not heard but seen. A rift appeared in the upper 


gunwale of the canoe growing wider and wider. Then man and 
boat vanished smothered in foam. The mind from a tension that 
seemed beyond bearing registered no more ; only a roar of water 
in the ears, spray leaping and clutching at the face, as though 
with cruel fingers grasping at its escaping prey. Then no more. 


e 


We were floating in the peace of the pool below the falls, a 
peace that seemed beyond belief after the strain of those last five 
minutes that were like five long years. The current bore us 
gently away ; the light of day was rapidly broadening with the 
sense of joy which the new morning freshness brings ; a bird in 
the undergrowth of the jungle carolled out its hymn. 

A dark object suddenly rose to the surface and floated a black 
blot on the mirrored reflection of the trees. A stroke of the paddle 
took us to it. It was the half of the canoe, splintered, shattered, 
and scarred by rocks. Nothing more was found. The Korinchi 
and his plunder remained engulfed for ever locked with his secret 
in the maw of the greedy waters. 
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BARBEY D’AUREVILLY. 


Ir was at Bray on the Somme in 1916 that I first made the 
acquaintance of Barbey D’Aurevilly. There was a French battery 
on the south side of the river, and I formed the habit of dropping 
in on the officers off and on—partly to exercise my French, and 
partly to see something of the world before the next push began. 
We exchanged newspapers and magazines, and finally—as we got 
to know each other better—novels. I lent Lieutenant Jacomet 
‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’ and he entrusted me with his battered 
copy of the ‘Chevalier Des Touches.’ He had never heard of 
Hardy before, and the name of Barbey D’Aurevilly was equally 
unfamiliar to me. Neither of us, as I remember it, had any in- 
tention of making a gift, but as we both read each other’s lan- 
guages equally slowly, our batteries were ordered back into action 
before the books could be returned. Some day I hope to meet 
Jacomet again and find out what he thought of Tess. Then I 
shall launch forth on Barbey, and I shall remind Jacomet of his 
parting words of commendation, ‘Tenez, je vous donne Barbey, 
lisez-le, c’est un chic type.’ 

We have no English equivalent for a ‘ chic type,’ but no man 
who has seen anything of France during the last seven years will 
want to have the phrase explained. It implies courage, a ready 
wit, if not actual intelligence, and, above all things, distinction, 
which is precisely the point at which our efforts at definition 
break down. After reading ‘Le Chevalier Des Touches’ I had 
at least a faint understanding of what the words meant. The 
hero is a Chouan, one of those determined loyalists who never 
recognised the French Revolution, or the Directoire, or the Con- 
sulate, or the Empire, and who, when the Bourbons did return to 
power, was too old and broken in health to reap any benefit. But 
the ‘ Chevalier Des Touches’ is more than a mere record of the 
life and adventures of a reactionary Die-Hard. It is, as the text-. 
books would say, an epic poem in prose, a novel in which the 
author has distilled all his local patriotism, all his veneration 
for the giants of other days, in the white heat of consummate 
literary art. 

Barbey D’Aurevilly would not like to be known as an artist. 
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He preferred to think of himself as a man of action, and it was 
always his bitter regret that his parents did not allow him to 
become a soldier. He was born in Normandy in 1808, too late 
for the Napoleonic wars and too early to be able to play the part 
in the war of 1870 that he would have liked. His father, of whom 
he gives such a charming picture in the dedication of ‘ Le Chevalier 
Des Touches,’ was an ardent royalist, who had passed his life 
‘maitre chez lui, dans un loisir plein de dignité, fidéle & des 
opinions qui ne triomphaient pas.’ This father would have been 
only too glad if his son had followed in his footsteps, but the 
young Jules Amédée Barbey (the D’Aurevilly was added after- 
wards) must needs see the world. He goes to school in Paris, 
where he makes friends with Maurice de Guerin, and is heart- 
broken when his parents summon him home, expecting him to live 
there happily ever afterwards. As M. Barbey will not listen to 
the boy’s military aspirations, and as Jules refuses to stay at home, 
they finally compromise on his going to Caen to study for the bar. 
There he makes his second great friend, one M. Trébutien, a shy, 
retiring librarian, with whom he corresponds ardently for over 
thirty years. 

While studying for the bar, young Barbey very nearly succeeds 
in breaking his father’s heart. He and Trébutien found a journal 
advocating the decentralisation of government and the adoption 
of democratic reforms. Thank Heavens, the review fails after the 
first number, but the father is none the less scandalised. It was 
the first and, as it subsequently appeared, the last time that any 
Barbey had ever flirted with democracy. While furious letters 
are being exchanged between father and son, a godfather very 
conveniently died, leaving young Barbey a small legacy, which 
enables him to go back to his beloved Paris. A new review is 
started, again with the help of Trébutien, embracing the modest 
field of philosophy, science, and literature. Needless to say, this 
venture also fails, and with its failure Jules suffers a mental break- 
down. 

So far his life has not been a success. He has antagonised his 
father, he has spent all his money, and he has not yet startled the 
literary world. Worse than that, he is unsettled in his own mind. 
His youthful leanings towards democracy have disappeared, but 
nothing has yet taken their place. The wild romanticism of 
Byron and Goethe has descended upon him like a pall, and he 
finds himself, with so many other young men in the early nine- 
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teenth century, a prey to ‘blank misgivings . . . moving about 
in worlds not realised.’ But men do not die of romantic fever, 
and Barbey is soon writing notes of badinage to Trébutien, and 
planning to earn his living as a journalistic free lance. Not that 
he has any respect for the Press, but it satisfies to a certain extent 
his taste for public life. He flatters himself that he has ca ‘ed 
a local election by the weight of his pen, and that the ec 

soon find his personality, to say nothing of his political ai. ..cs, 
absolutely indispensable. 

Barbey’s personality was never the asset that he fondly 
imagined. It may have enabled him to face the world with more 
equanimity than other struggling young journalists displayed, 
but it never made a favourable impression upon the editors. After 
the first youthful bout with democracy, followed by the plunge 
into romanticism, he emerged as a dandy. He even wrote a life 
of Beau Brummell and a history of dandyism. Nor was his 
dandyism a mere pose; it was an honest conviction involving a 
drastic self-discipline. The term has fallen into considerable 
disrepute in these democratic days, but as Barbey understood 
dandyism it was far from being entirely contemptible. Aristo- 
cratic principles are pleasant enough when they are founded on 
a comfortable income; but Barbey had no income. Extreme 
elegance of outward appearance is not usually associated with a 
rigid sense of economy, but in Barbey the paradox never faltered. 
He lived in one modestly furnished room, he never borrowed 
money, and yet he bore himself with the air of a D’Orsay. In 
addition to extravagance of dress, his creed required a sturdy 
independence and a steadfast devotion to fixed standards. 
Barbey never wore his heart on his sleeve and he never complained 
of hard luck. Whatever the bludgeonings of chance he deemed 
it his duty to preserve an exquisite deportment before the world. 
No better illustration could be found of that delightful mot of 
Sem, the great cartoonist, ‘ Aprés tout, le courage ce n’est qu'une 
espéce d’élégance.’ 

Unfortunately for Barbey, his fixed standards were not shared 
by anybody else. The Pope, the Monarchy, and the literary 
tradition of Louis XIV—these were the colours he sailed under 
for over fifty years. Other men may have held the same beliefs, 
but never to the same extent. He antagonised the legitimists 
by his clamouring for an absolute monarchy, he offended the 
clericals, and he infuriated the apostles of literary freedom. With 
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all his respect for authority, he was the most rabid individualist 
that ever fought under the banner of tradition. No newspaper 
could endure his persistent truculence for long. While he was on 
the Figaro he attacked the Revue des Deux Mondes so virulently 
that the editor sued him and the Figaro cast him off. On this 
occasion Gambetta defended him, and claimed that he would have 
won the suit if Barbey had not deliberately affronted the court 
by appearing in such an outrageous waistcoat. As it was, he had 
to pay two thousand francs and seek employment elsewhere. 
He next assailed the Académie Frangaise from the vantage ground 
of the Nain Jaune, while at the same time keeping up a running 
fire on the theatres. Eventually he was refused admittance to 
the theatres, but no opposition daunted him. It was in vain 
for an editor to announce that M. Barbey had joined the staff of 
his newspaper in the capacity of franc-tireur. The incorrigible 
M. Barbey promptly turned round and attacked the editor him- 
self. 

It is amazing that this Don Quixote, for ever tilting at 
windmills, real or imaginary, should have been able to earn his 
living by journalism. He made it a point of honour to denounce 
every literary or political clique that showed its head above the 
horizon, not so much because he disapproved of its tenets, though 
that was quite likely, but because it was a clique. No poet, no 
statesman, could achieve greatness in his eyes unless he were 
prepared to stand apart from his fellow-men. The bourgeoisie 
was ‘toujours la grande béte qu’elle n’a pas cessé d’étre depuis 
qu'elle est entrée comme un 4ne dans le pré, dans la politique.’ 
Such opinions, especially when shouted at the top of one’s voice, 
do not tend towards popularity. While the rest of Paris went 
into ecstasies over ‘Les Misérables,’ Barbey D’Aurevilly insisted 
that there was too much rodomontade about Victor Hugo. Barbey 
was"a true romantic in his insistence on ‘ feeling,’ but the feeling 
must come from the heart, not from the pen. Once he had 
decided that an author ‘ne palpitait pas,’ he had no further use 
for him. Victor Hugo and even Balzac were frequently guilty 
of not ‘ palpitating,’ but Sainte-Beuve was the arch criminal in 
this respect. He was too urbane for Barbey D’Aurevilly. The 
real critic should discard his carpet slippers and be prepared at 
& moment’s notice to storm the strongholds of prejudice, pistol 


in hand. 


And yet this fantastic creature, challenging all comers in his 
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blue frock coat and gold buttons, his jewelled cane and his 
mousquetaire hat, held his own in the rough-and-tumble fight of 
literature. He did not spend all his time attacking other men’s 
gods. The hours in his garret in the rue Rousselet were pro- 
ductive of something more permanent than the diatribes against 
the Academy and the fulminations against contemporary poets. 
Barbey D’Aurevilly was famous in his own generation as the most 
picturesque figure on the boulevards, a ferocious critic and a 
brilliant causeur, but posterity will know him as a novelist. That 
prejudice against everything suggestive of democracy, which is 
the fatal flaw running through all his criticism, becomes almost an 
asset in his novels. Certainly no man was ever more enamoured 
of the past or more uniformly successful in communicating his 
ardour to the reader. 

To understand Barbey the novelist, we must forget for a 
moment Barbey the boulevardier. The crowds who heard him 
holding forth in the cafés or who watched him parading down the 
Champs Elysées doubtless thought of him as being Parisian to 
the core. But the Paris veneer was only a mask; from first 
to last Barbey was always a Norman. Year after year he went 
back to his old home at Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte to soak himself 
in that familiar Norman country-side he knew so well. Paris 
was merely the platform from which he addressed his audience. 
To Victor Hugo, or Gautier, or Musset, a long absence from Paris 
was nearly synonymous with intellectual starvation, but to 
Barbey D’Aurevilly it was a source of infinite relief. He was 
not a nature lover, nor had he any of that Wanderlust so character- 
istic of the earlier romantics. Chateaubriand’s Red Indians left 
him as unmoved as Victor Hugo’s Outre Rhin. All that his soul 
craved was that little corner of Normandy known as the pres- 
qu’tle de Cotentin, where his imagination, aided by the local 
traditions, could conjure up the death struggles of the ancien 
régume. 

With the exception of Byron, whose romantic opulence went 
to his head like champagne, Barbey’s favourite English authors 
were Burns and Sir Walter Scott. The fact that they both happen 
to be Scotchmen is surely not without significance. The love of 
one’s pays even more than the love of one’s patrie exercised a 
tremendous fascination over him. He felt a sort of spiritual 
kinship with England on account of the common Norman ancestry. 
The Normans and the English were cousins, ‘fils de la méme 
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barque des pirates.’ In the ‘Chevalier Des Touches’ the abbé 
is named Percy, and the author is at some pains to explain that 
a collateral branch of the Dukes of Northumberland still flourishes 
in Normandy. 

It was Barbey’s great ambition to surround the Chouan 
guerrilla warfare with the same glamour that Sir Walter Scott has 
cast over the Scottish Border. He planned a series of chronicles, 
of which unfortunately only the ‘Chevalier Des Touches’ and 
*‘L’Ensorcelée’ were ever finished. Barbey was quick to seize 
upon the special advantages that his beloved Normandy offered 
to the historical novelist. There were no Cromwells or Richelieus 
or Napoleons to be fitted into his romances. There was no need 
of any Procrustes’ bed to make the characters conform to the plot. 
They were all local heroes awaiting the author’s magic touch to 
bring them national recognition. The best explanation of these 
imperturbable chevaliers is to be found in the words of Command- 
ant Mesnil in one of the ‘Diabolique’ stories. ‘Les hommes 
comme moi n’ont été faits de toute éternité que pour étonner les 
hommes comme toi.’ That is just it. All his heroes are super- 
men, visions of himself glorified and transported into the fairy 
lands of chivalry. 

Lemaitre, one of the keenest of modern French critics, remarks 
on the suppression of all psychology in Barbey D’Aurevilly’s 
novels. Glutted as we are to-day with psycho-analysis, Barbey 
D’Aurevilly’s ‘ Diaboliques’ are positively refreshing. There is 
no effort to explain anything except by the power of God and the 
will of the Devil. His heroines are ensorcelées, his heroes are 
possédés ; so much we must be prepared to grant, and if we find 
it too great a strain on the imagination Barbey would have us 
go elsewhere. His religion was the Catholicism of the Middle Ages, 
undiluted by any modern theories of tolerance or symbolism. 
The Diaboliques would lose half their terrors for the atheist, and 
it is indeed only the man who believes in a personal God and a 
personal Devil who can appreciate the full horror of ‘ L’Ensorcelée.’ 

What claim to favour have these novels apart from the author’s 
infectious devotion to the ancien régime? Simply that they are 
the record of a human experience transmuted by the alchemy of 
a rich imagination. The same claim might be advanced for all 
great romances from the ‘ Iliad’ to ‘Ivanhoe’ or ‘ Henry Esmond.’ 
Barbey’s stories do not come tumbling down like mountain 
torrents, nor do they unwind themselves slowly but inevitably like 
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a peaceful river. It is as if he had to pump them out of his 
brains. He has a passion for setting the scene, for testing his 
apparatus, for stopping and telling the history of every character 
before he will finally consent to ring up the curtain. Those who 
only travel to arrive at their destination will do well to skip the 
first few chapters of every novel, but Barbey’s meanderings do 
not lead the reader into a desolate wilderness. He has no patience 
with the author who plays tricks with his style just to show his 
rhetorical dexterity, nor does he ever countenance the pernicious 
theory of art for art’s sake. He had, however, a natural fondness 
for architectural effects. Instead of revealing his purpose in a 
sudden flash he preferred to build up a formidable structure from 
which the whole panorama of his story could be observed. The 
pages devoted to the lande in ‘ L’Ensorcelée,’ that wild trackless 
country only known to the gipsies, have often been cited as the 
high-water mark of Barbey’s descriptive writing. Certainly he 
is a great paysagiste, as the French say; but these descriptions 
are as integral a part of the story as the witch scenes in ‘ Macbeth.’ 
Eliminate them, and the picturesque figure of the Abbé de Croix 
Jugan loses half its meaning. 

Unquestionably Barbey D’Aurevilly would have been a greater 
novelist if, like Balzac, for instance, he had been able to break the 
fetters of the past. But he was not a genius, he was only a man 
of rare talent. He saw no benefits to be gained from the upheaval 
of society, and he refused to follow the line of least resistance 
in the wake of contemporary journalism. The constitutional 
monarchy, the republic, the empire and the commune—he had 
no use for any of them, because they were not founded on the rock 
bed of unity and authority. Paul Bourget in one of his pene- 
trating criticisms remarks that Goethe’s philosophy could be 
summed up in the word ‘s’adapter,’ and that diametrically 
opposed to him was M. D’Aurevilly with his inflexible creed 
‘résister.’ The leavening effect in society of a few men like Barbey 
D’Aurevilly is not to be ignored. For the greater part of his 
life he was unknown except as an elegant eccentric, but long before 
his death his noble literary independence had won the respect of 
all men of letters. He had attacked most of the lions of his day, 
but none of them bore him any rancour. The furious sorties of 
the old Chouan had become almost a national institution. 

There is one debt the world owes him that we have not yet 
mentioned. On the death of his friend Maurice de Guérin in 
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1839 Barbey constituted himself his literary executor. At that 
time, however, no editor would undertake to publish the works 
of an ‘ignoré qui n’a pour patron qu’un inconnu.’ Barbey held 
his tongue, and thirty years later, when he had achieved a certain 
degree of fame, the works of Guérin were finally published. Even 
then Sainte-Beuve devoted a Causerse to them without mentioning 
Barbey D’Aurevilly’s name. 

His friendship for Eugénie de Guérin—‘ l’adorablement laide 
Eugénie,’ as he refers to her on one occasion—is surely one of the 
most remarkable in literary history. How different they were: 
the delicate thoughtful girl who inspired ‘ une sorte d’admiration 
muette ’ wherever she went, and the gallant old warrior who was 
for ever shivering a lance in defence of his impossible ideals ! 
And yet, different as they were, something bound them together. 
Matthew Arnold speaks of Eugénie’s characteristic quality of 
distinction. ‘ Of this quality,’ he says, ‘the world is impatient ; 
it chafes against it, rails at it, insults it, hates it; it ends by 
receiving its influence and by undergoing its law.’ Was it not 
this quality that my friend Jacomet had recognised in Barbey 
D’Aurevilly ? Unconsciously, for the most part, every soldier 
was groping for it to tide him over to sanity across the reefs of 


despondency and despair. 
ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 
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AN OLD VIRGINIA IDYLL 
A BUCK-JUMPER FROM THE BLUE. 


BY A. G. BRADLEY. 


I po not know whether a true buck-jumper ever descends upon 
an English hunting stable or a cavalry regiment, institutions which 
almost alone now stand between the saddle-horse and its ex- 
tinction in this country. I doubt it. But, anyway, the buck- 
jumper commemorated in this sketch, and of still vivid if remote 
memory to the writer, lit in the manner suggested by the title 
upon a community to whom the saddle-horse was of daily concern 
and of vital import to man, woman, and child ; and perhaps for 
that very reason was almost as uniformally gentle as the least of 
these. I am quite certain that in Virginia, in that part of it at 
any rate where this specimen of the genus ran her brief career, 
such a thing had never been heard of outside a Western cowboy 
romance—a style of literature in scant circulation among the old- 
time Virginians. 

I don’t know precisely why the Virginia horse was so extra- 
ordinarily well behaved from its very infancy. Partly, no doubt, 
because it was never over-fed and never under-worked. For there 
was plenty of blood, though a good deal run to seed, yet infinitely 
tough for hack work. But the natural equine instinct to kick up 
its heels or seriously dance about seemed almost lacking in the 
Virginia horse, Its business in life—for nobody drove if they 
could help it, and nobody walked, and there were few railroads— 
was to carry its owner over the worst roads in the civilised world, 
or over rough fields and forest trails. Fast riding was impossible ; 
long rides were inevitable. Trotting was unsuitable to the ground 
as well as to the rider, for ‘ posting’ (rising in the stirrups), first 
invented, I think, in the late eighteenth century, was unknown in 
the Southern States. A fast walk, a running walk or ‘ fox trot,’ 
and sometimes the action known as pacing were the gaits demanded 
of a good saddle-horse. All these, sometimes natural and some- 
times cultivated, were as smooth to the rider as an arm-chair. 
And this is of much import, when the horse is a matter of daily 
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utility and not of following hounds or cantering over English 
turf for an afternoon ride. This sort of work and the intimacy it 
breeds between the horse and its owner, combined with the familiar 
and kindly up-rearing of the colts, all made, I think, for the appar- 
ently in-bred gentleness of the native horse. Two hundred years 
ago in England, when nobody who could help it travelled the vile 
roads on anything but a horse, and there was not much fast 
riding in sport, it is pretty certain that the invaluable roadster 
carried his rider at these gliding, ambling gaits. No human being 
would have sat down on the saddle to a jog trot, say, from Win- 
chester to London. The Virginians were virtually living as 
regards locomotion in the England from which their ancestors 
came in the seventeenth century. Their seats, their saddles, 
their stirrups had practically never changed; their roads most 
certainly had not, and their horses travelled these last at the 
ancient and only possible paces. Nor in a dozen years and a pretty 
wide experience did I ever see a horse seriously attempt to shift 
its rider. So when Master Reginald one winter evening rode a 
newly purchased long-legged, harmless-looking mare up to my stable 
door, we little thought he was providing a local record for all time. 

Now Reginald was a young Englishman of eighteen, an orphan 
who lived with us pending his majority, when he hoped to become 
a landowner and agriculturist in the Old Dominion. He carried 
out the programme. Only last week I received his latest photo- 
graph, that of a middle-aged patriarch, with his wife and grown- 
up family seated around him on the veranda of a pleasant house 
under the Blue Ridge Mountains. At the time of my story he 
was but recently out from England. Though bearing a name 
famous in hunting annals he, curiously enough, cared less than 
nothing for horses, and indeed had only just acquired the art of 
sitting on one as a sheer necessity of daily life. The gun was his 
passion. He held it very straight and had the scent of a pointer 
for game. He owned, however, a nice little mare, and one evening, 
to my amazement, rode up to the door from a trip to the country 
town fifteen miles off, where he had probably spent most of his 
time at the gunsmith’s, on a strange beast of altogether another 
type. 

‘What upon earth have you got there?’ said I. 

‘I have traded my mare,’ replied the ingenuous youth, ‘ for 
this one with Williams the livery-man, and got twenty-five dollars 
to boot. She’s sound and only five years old.’ 
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The livery-man versus Reginald! I groaned aloud. 

The new arrival was a leggy mare over sixteen hands, singularly 
ill adapted for a utility hack in our country. 

‘Well,’ said I, full of still worse forebodings and with un- 
concealed disgust, ‘let’s overhaul her, anyhow.’ I fully ex- 
pected one blind eye at least, and any length of years as a mere 
start-off. On the contrary, she had two sound eyes, and withal 
exceedingly kind ones. She actually was only five years old, and 
had not a perceptible blemish about her. She was worth at least 
a hundred dollars at the then low current values, while Reggie’s 
little mare was worth about seventy-five. Yet the boy had 
returned with the difference reversed in his own pocket—no, not 
precisely in his pocket, but of that anon—presented to him, too, by 
a notoriously sharp dealer! ‘I give it up,’ said I. ‘ The mystery 
will doubtless be unravelled in due course.’ 

‘Did she travel all right ?’ 

‘Rather! A little dull, perhaps; but she'll do very well for 
me.’ 

‘But why, oh, why this giraffe? Are you going to start a 
racing stable? Think of the thousand climbs into the saddle 
before you.’ (Reggie was still awkward at mounting.) 

The answer was simple enough. It came straight, so to speak, 
from the gunsmith’s shop in the shape of a rifle upon which my 
young friend had cast his eye and that his pocket money did not 
run to. The twenty-five dollars just ‘fixed it’! The mare proved 
undoubtedly sound, healthy, and good-tempered. She was a 
poor walker and had no ‘ gaits.’ But she had no collar marks on 
her, and as a prospective farm or buggy horse had apparently a 
distinct value. We christened her ‘ Kentucky,’ as Williams said 
she had come from there. Two months later I felt sure that her 
birth-place lay much farther west and that Texas would have 
been a more suitable name. If Reggie found a leisurely mastodon 
less handy than a brisk moving little cob he kept it to himself, 
but he was always falling behind me when we rode together, 
despite his quite obvious efforts to be more sociable, which was 
tiresome. 

It may have been a fortnight after the advent of ‘ Kentucky’ 
that the two of us were starting for a ride to a neighbour’s place. 
I had left Reggie in the act of mounting and jogged on ahead. 
In a minute or two he overtook me, looking red and flustered. 

‘That beastly mare threw me.’ 
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‘Threw you?’ said I. ‘Come now, that sort of thing never 
happens in these parts.’ 

‘ Well, she did. She chucked me off the moment I was on her 
back.’ 

Reggie was such a novice I concluded that he had rolled over 
somehow on getting up, and thought no more about it. He on 
his part kept his own counsel. Though not qualified for a horse- 
dealer he came of a long-headed stock. 

The incident appeared forgotten. ‘Kentucky’ carried her 
owner sluggishly but uneventfully about for some three weeks 
when he and I, returning home one evening, watered our horses 
as usual in the stream below the house. Mine finishing first I 
cantered on up the slope to the stable, but looking back as I opened 
the gate was amazed to see Reginald on his feet without his hat, 
and belabouring ‘ Kentucky’ with his riding switch. He didn’t 
get on again but led the mare up to the yard. 

‘This brute has thrown me again,’ was all he said. 

I am afraid I laughed, though in truth a trifle mystified. 
Reggie was creating a sort of record for the four counties. I had 
seen much of ‘Kentucky’ by this time, and the bare notion of 
her kicking up her heels seemed incredible. Reggie had to stand 
some chaff at supper that night, but he only remarked: ‘I shall 
sell that beastly horse.’ 

‘Don’t do that,’ said I. ‘Ill swop Kitty for her if you 
like.’ 

Kitty was a little mare I was riding myself at that time, but, 
like a few of even these gentle Virginia horses, had an invincible 
antipathy to harness, which was occasionally inconvenient to me, 
though of no consequence at all to Reginald. 

‘Done with you,’ said the orphan boy with singular alacrity. 

So I took over ‘ Kentucky,’ intending to put her in a plough 
and wagon when spring work began. Just for the moment I 
had nothing else to ride, and by dint of a pair of spurs managed to 
keep her awake, but was pretty sick of her when old Captain 
Corncob, a little stout, short-legged neighbour of mine, offered me 
seventy-five dollars for her—no doubt because she was worth a 
hundred at her face value. He was obviously pleased when I 
took him without demur, 

‘I ought to tell you,’ said I, ‘ that she’s no sprinter.’ 

‘That don’t signify nothin’,’ said the ex-captain (of passenger 
boats on the James River canal.) ‘I’ve quit ridin’ races at my 
time o’ life.’ This superfluous remark was quite metaphorical 
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and not intended to suggest any former distinction between the 
flags. All the Captain wanted was the twenty-five or even fifty 
dollars profit that he thought he saw. Everyone was hard up 
in Virginia in those years following the war. 

I also told him that she had twice unseated Reginald. But 
the Captain only smiled, for that youth’s frank admission that he 
was sitting a horse for the first time at eighteen had been the 
wonder of an unsophisticated country-side which never walked. 
When Reggie heard of the transfer he remarked laconically in the 
local idiom, to which he had taken rather kindly, that he reckoned 
there’d be a first-class funeral in about a week. It was much less 
than that when an urgent message came from the Captain that he 
was confined to his bed and badly wanted to see me.. I was con- 
scious now of some vague sort of premonition, sufficiently con- 
firmed when I entered the Captain’s room and found that dis- 
tinguished navigator with a plaster on his head, a bandaged hand, 
and a most truculent expression on his face. 

‘That was a nice sort o’ fool mar’ you sold me,’ he blurted 
out. ‘She’s pretty nigh burst me all to pieces.’ 

I expressed due remorse, but reminded the injured party that 
the throwing of Reginald had been duly communicated. 

‘Throwed him,’ shouted the Captain, whose vitals were obviously 
uninjured. ‘I just reckon she did. [ tell you, sir, she flung me 
up in the ’ar as if I’d been fired from a mortar (the Captain be- 
longed to the generation who had served in the Civil War). That’s 
a trick hoss, sir, out o’ some blamed circus. There ain’t never 
been no sich hoss in this section neither before nor since the war.’ 

Mortified and mystified, I had no choice but to take her back. 
At any rate I did so. The very next day we hitched ‘Kentucky’ 
to a light single plough, and in about two minutes she showed 
that if she had no saddle qualities to recommend her in that 
country she could both gallop and jump. At the first touch of the 
trace chain she left Uncle Gideon, the negro ploughman, flat 
upon his face in the furrow, and carried plough and all at a hand 
canter across the field. She faced the snake fence at the boundary 
without hesitation, getting clear over it minus the plough. Stimu- 
lated further by the flying trace chains and swingletree she galloped 
wildly round the big pasture beyond and finally dashed through 
the open gate of the yard and walked into her stall. Here we 
found her, amiable and placid as if nothing had occurred, but 
obviously with a soul above farm work as she was plainly 
indifferent to shining as a hack. A wasted steeple-chaser no doubt, 
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but as such a hopeless fifth wheel in that country if ever there was 
one! For reasons here irrelevant I had now to ride her for some 
weeks. Indeed, I had rather admired her pace and spirit and 
contemptuous rejection of harness, annoying as it was. But 
her galloping was of no use to me. If the rough surface of the 
hilly Virginia roads and trails had made it possible as an occasional 
indulgence, my reputation would not have stood it. Such peril- 
ous outbreaks were hopelessly associated in the public eye with 
whisky and Court day, or at the best with an impending increase 
to the population or sudden illness somewhere. 

‘ Ridin’ for the doctor ?’ was in fact a colloquialism for any 
gait over six miles an hour. But ‘ Kentucky’ was a deplorably 
dull hack. There was no doubt about that. The unseen ad- 
ventures of Reginald and Captain Corncob had become for 
me mere phantasies, strange and unaccountable delusions of 
ridiculously incompetent horsemen. One day, however, they 
were brought sharply back to my mind by Uncle Gideon. It was 
just before feeding and bedding up for the night, when I was 
summoned by the negro cook to find my trusty Ethiopian stooping 
over a bucket: near the well and bathing his bald head. He 
straightened up at my approach and unburdened his soul. 

‘What kin’ of a mar is that thar long-legged one as you and 
Mar’se Reginald done fetched up on dis yer plantation, suh ?’ 

‘ What’s she been up to, Gideon ?’ 

‘ Whar J bin up to, suh, is what dis yer nigger ’d like to know. 
I bin ridin’ her to water fur de las’ two months, as gentle an’ 
harmless a crittur as ever I seen. But to-night, bless grashus an’ 
fo’ Gawd, she’s skeercely left de creek when I wur up in de arsome- 
whars an’ lit far an’ squar on my back on de grass and struck my 
hade agin a root or somth’n.’ Gideon again applied the stable 
sponge to a gash on his head with significant emphasis. 

‘I’m gittin’ an ole man an’ I seen plenty horses git frolic- 
some, now an’ agin, but I never seen one play sich a fool-trick 
as dis yer one. Dis mar’s out’n a circus as sho’ as yo’ born. You 
tak keer, Mar’se George, ridin’ roun keerless like on that thar 
crittur. You trade her away, suh, over de big mount’ns whar you 
won’t hear from her no mo.’ Dat’s de bes’ thing you k’n do.’ 
The first had been long my fixed intention, though the geographi- 
cal precautions seemed only desirable later—to my successor in 
ownership. For we had no auction sales for superfluous cattle in 
that scattered country. Nothing in short but the limited local 
demand. There was one regular horse-dealer, however, a farmer 
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some ten miles off, and I had already written him to look in at the 
first opportunity. Incidentally, too, I now noticed that the men 
always led ‘Kentucky’ down to water. I had bought another 
saddle-horse in the meantime, but not having yet got delivery was 
riding the mare about the plantation a fortnight or so after Gideon’s 
somersault, with a rather unaccountable disbelief in these fits of 
exuberance, but daily expecting the dealer. 

It really almost seemed, on looking back, as if water had some- 
thing to do with the mare’s psychological moments. For 


|. absorbed one afternoon in agricultural reveries, I was just gather- 


ing up the reins after she had drunk at a small stream when, with- 
out a moment’s warning, up I went, quite as high, I have no 
doubt, as Reginald, Captain Corncob or Uncle Gideon. But unlike 
them I had done all my early riding in England, with the normal 
experience of spirited horses and ponies and the normal tale of 
croppers of various kinds. But I had never encountered a buck- 
jumper nor anything in the least resembling the sort of blow with 
which I seemed to be shot heaven-wards. Being young and 
active, however, I managed to alight upon all fours. The mare 
was standing still, looking at me with drooping head and her 
kind, lazy eyes when I picked myself up. My conviction at the 
moment was that no amount of preparation, nor even an English 
saddle with the knee pads then usual, would have availed me 
anything against such driving force as was in this mare’s back. I 
now knew that we had struck a real buck-jumper. My first im- 
pulse was anxiously to scan the rather limited horizon lest perad- 
venture there should be a witness of my humiliation. At the 
first glance the coast seemed clear, but a more careful scrutiny 
revealed the head and shoulders of a man about a hundred and 
fifty yards up the lane I was about to ascend, apparently sitting 
on the fence but not turned, I was thankful to note, immediately 
in my direction. For I quickly recognised the long-expected 
dealer, sent on no doubt from the house to look for me. At the 
same moment he turned his head and waved his arm as if in sudden 
discovery of my neighbourhood. ‘Thank goodness,’ I said to 
myself, as with no slight apprehension on two accounts I remounted 
this four-legged catapult. 

Nothing happened, however, and I found my friend seated on 
a top rail shaving at it with his knife after the local manner, as if 
wood-carving, not horse-dealing, was the serious business of his 
life. His horse was hitched near by. 

I came to business at once, while he continued whittling at 
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tle fence rail. I was now concerned with a dealer, and the 
demerits of ‘ Kentucky’ were his business, not mine, so I briefly 
indicated her youth, her soundness, her bone and her constitution, 
Instead of testing my assertions after the normal manner of an 
intending purchaser, he remained upon his perch and persevered 
at his carving job, as if to complete that work of art before turning 
to trifles. At length, with much deliberation, he closed his knife, 
put it in his pocket and burst out laughing, for he was a jovial 
fellow. I then knew the game was up. 

‘Great land and General Jackson!’ he said. ‘My reputation 
won’t stand no horse like that. Don’t you think I seen her 
double herself up and fire you sky-high down at the crick yonder 
an’ me sittin’ right here? I never seen sich a fling all my born 
days. I ain’t lookin’ fur law suits, an’ I’d be in one afore that mar’ 
had left me a week. I wouldn’t get on her back myself fur five 
hundred dollars.’ 

I had to laugh, too, of course : there was nothing else to be done. 

‘ You could sell her off down in the lower counties,’ said I. 

‘Not me, they’d take a notion we was breedin’ them kind o’ 
circus horses up here in Bunker county, and whar would I be then ? 
There’s no call for fancy ridin’ in ole Virginia these hard times, 
No, sir, I’m mighty sorry, but I reckon we can’t deal nohow !’ 

That evening I seriously thought I should have to shoot ‘ Ken- 
tucky.’ Reginald, I am afraid, was enjoying himself though he 
hadn’t the cheek to say so. The singular thing was that these 
exhibitions had occurred as nearly as possible at intervals of three 
weeks, and between them there was not the faintest sign of exu- 
berance on the mare’s part. Gideon said, ‘ it pended on de moon 
for sho’.’ ‘ Kentucky’ had been with us now nearly four months 
and had bucked just five times, throwing Reggie twice, Captain 
Corncob, Gideon and myself. Whether if one of us had lit again 
perchance on her back she would have treated us to a second leap, 
no one could say, for neither then nor afterwards, so far as I know, 
was a second effort required. A bad saddle-horse that refused 
the collar and shot you sky-high every twenty-first day was 4 
proposition which no household in the history of Virginia, I am 
quite sure, had ever had to meet. There seemed to be no place 
whatever in our world for this uncanny beast. 

From a quite unexpected quarter, however, the problem, so 
far as I was concerned, was honourably solved the very next day, 
when it so happened that a friend we will call Harry Browne and 


his sister, whose people lived a dozen miles away, rode over to see 
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us. Now the Brownes were natives of a distant State, and the 
sons were inclined to what may be called the sporting side of a 
horse, and rather fancied themselves as horsemen. So ‘ Kentucky,’ 
as an object of burning momentary interest and a mystery in 
equine psychology, was naturally brought out for inspection and 
her story—and ours—laid bare. The humour of the thing was 
altogether too much for Master Harry. The self-complacency 
which for weeks had prevented my paying any attention to the 
misadventures of Reginald, Captain Corncob, and Gideon was 
obviously present in my guest. He hinted, so far as politeness 
allowed, that we must be a set of tailors, and even expressed a desire 
to encounter himself the worst that so singularly harmless-looking 
a beast could do. She rubbed her nose on his shoulder and hyp- 
notised him with her soft eyes. This was excellent. ‘ Well,’ 
said I, ‘ you can take her away for twenty-five dollars. But don’t 
put your father or sisters on her’ ; and he took her away. 

‘Praise de Lord,’ muttered Gideon, as he put a halter on 
‘Kentucky.’ ‘I ’spec Mar’se Harry by dis time next month will 
have larned sumth’n ’bout that thar mar’.’ 

A fortnight later I rode over to see the Brownes; they were 
an interesting family, and the old gentleman was given to agricul- 
tural experiments over which every native head shook; ‘ Kentucky ’ 
was not one of them. She was Harry’s affair altogether. She 
had so far excited no interest whatever in the family. On the 
contrary, I fancied that we were all objects of some mild amuse- 
ment on her account, so much so that I found it advisable to 
issue another solemn warning against any side-saddle ventures. 

Now this was in the always glorious (in Virginia) month of 
May, and a trouting expedition was incidentally arranged with 
Harry Browne at an early date, for which my house was the most 
handy point of departure. So we were duly expecting our young 
friend on the evening before the appointed day, when an old negro 
servant of the Brownes rode up to the door with a note. It was 
from the eldest daughter, and ran thus :— 

‘I am sorry to say Harry will not be with you to-night. He 
had rather a bad fall this afternoon from the mare he got from you, 
and dislocated his collar bone. Ephraim saw him thrown and 
can tell you more than I can. Harry is suffering dreadfully, not 
so much in his body as in his mind. We all feel a little small 
after what was said last week, but Harry’s abasement is quite 
tragic. He declares he will go West directly he is well.’ 

Harry did not go west, but still lives at Poplar Hill, a very 
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middle-aged patriarch, and his eldest son married Reginald’s 
daughter some time ago. 

‘ Yes, suh, I seen de whole thing,’ said Ephraim, when appealed 
to, ‘and name o’ Gord I never seen nuthin’ like it. Mar’se Harry 
wur ridin’ that thar new mar’ dey call “‘ North C’lina,” or some sich 
name, up the pastur towards the stables. He misfortunately had 
dat ole single-barr’led gun he keeps loaded agin hawks and sich 
like wid him, an’ he’d picked up a tin of milk at de Spring house 
for Miss Lucy, an’ wur jes tee-tuppin’ quietly along. I went to open 
de gate, and befo’ he could come through, widout de leastest kin’ 
o’ warnin’, the mar’ giv a lep up in de ar. Gordamighty, I never 
seen such a lep, an’ I’ve travelled aroun’ some too, bin twicet to 
Richmond and oncet to Washinton on de cars. Look like to me 
she’d all fo’ feet together an’ her back bended like de handle of 
a pail. Mar’se Harry he went one way, de gun anuver, an’ de 
milk anuver, and they was all fallin’ together. De ole gun went 
off Spang, bang! when it struck de groun’, an’ whar de load went 
Gord knows. I was skeer’d mighty nigh to death. I done holped 
Mar’se Harry into de house, an’ he wur swarin’ an’ runnin’ om 
powerfully. Dey sent me fo’ de doctor, an’ I reckon Miss Lucy 
done tell you in that thar writin’ how he’s gwine on.’ 

Mar’se Harry, as I said, didn’t ‘go West,’ but as soon as he 
was able rode ‘ Kentucky’ over the big mountains and returned 
next day, so I heard, by train with only the saddle and bridle. 
It was a long time before he felt equal to coming our way ! 

About the time that the leaves were turning into the radiant 
colours which fire the Virginia woods in autumn as nowhere else, 
a county paper was sent to me by a friend who lived in the 
Shenandoah valley beyond the mountains. There was a piece in 
it pencil-marked, and it ran thus : 


‘A countryman of the homespun type drifted into the Clarion 
office last Tuesday. We indicated a chair, into which he settled 
down with some deliberation as if he had come to stay, and 
remarked that he was from the Buffalo creek district. We asked 
him how things were up there, and he replied, ‘‘ Only tol’able,” and 
tearing off a piece of chewing tobacco he filled his mouth and put 
his feet up on the stove. Knowing he had something to get off 
his chest, and giving him half an hour to get started, we went on 
with our copy, and had written about half our weekly editorial 
when the fore legs of his chair came down with a thud on the 
floor, and our agricultural friend broke the long silence. ‘‘ We’ve 
got a hell of a horse up our way, Mister.” Mistaking for a moment 
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' the drift of his outburst, we replied that we were not taking any 
just now, whether angel or devil; in fact, we had ourselves one of 
' the former to sell. But he paid no attention to this. 


«« Yes, sir,” he repeated, “‘ we’ve a hell of a horse up in our 


' country, I tell you. He histed three of our leadin’ citizens when 
' he fust come up so durned high, each of ’em kep it to themselves 
» an’ jes passed her on—fur it’s a mar’, an’ a mighty likely lookin’ 


one too—from one to the other as a good ridin’ and drivin’ horse. 


' Bill Turpin, the storekeeper at Hatcher’s Bridge, is suein’ to get 
| his money back from old Doctor Saddlebags, who said he’d bote 


the mar’ from a fellah from Bunker County. And Bob Swingle-. 


| tree, who runs the hotel at Huntsville, is a waitin’ till his arm gits 


mended to put a ball through Bill Turpin who sold him the crittur. 
It pears the mar’ wur quite gentle like when she fus’ come up our 
way, ‘cept for a skip once an’ a while. But that wur enough, and 
somehow them as was fired wouldn’t take no second chance, but 
concluded, I reckon, to let thar neighbours take it, and passed the 
mar’ on without sayin’ nuthin’ at a temptin’ figure. But since 
Bob Swingletree was throwed off her, his boys ’pear to have mis- 
treated her, so she lays out to fling any one as soon as ever they’s 
on her back. They’re tellin’ now as she must be from out West, 
and what they call a buck-jumper out thar. Jem Swingletree, 
Bob’s eldest boy, says thar ain’t no one in the State could sit her. 
He’s goin’ to lead her round the country as a side-show, bettin’ 
five dollars that no one kin stay on her back, an’ reckons to make 
a heap o’ money, as thar ain’t no one in these parts usted to ridin’ 
on @ jumpin’ kangaroo, nor ever seed one. An’ it’s just thar as 
Jem thinks, by keepin’ on the move from place to place, that the 
money lies. He’s a live boy that!” 

‘ We reached down for the whiskey anda tumbler. The narrator 
filled the latter three quarters full, drank it straight, and having 
crushed our right hand in a farewell grip of iron, spat and vanished.’ 


This was the last we ever heard of ‘ Kentucky.’ She was, I feel 
sure, unique among buck-jumpers, who most assuredly do not 
limit themselves to a monthly indulgence and conduct themselves 
like middle-aged Quakers in the interval. I do not pretend to 
account for her extraordinary temperament, but have merely set 
it down here precisely as she showed it to us in the year of our 
Lord 1879. Perhaps it was the habit dying out in the strain. 
Perhaps a kind of epilepsy. Or, again, she may have been frankly 
a humorist. But after all Uncle Gideon may have been right and 
‘Kentucky’s’ intermittent eccentricities may have been subject to 
that influence which so piously regulated the actions of Uncle 
Gideon himself—de moon ! 





IN THE CANON’S GARDEN. 


A WINCHESTER SKETCH. 


Canon VaucuaN has proved quite conclusively in the pages of the 
CoRrNHILL MaGazinE that Izaak Walton, that ‘ Prince of Fishermen,’ 
whose long life came to a close in Winchester in the bitter winter of 
1683, died in the second house on the right-hand side of Dome 
Alley as you enter that historic cul-de-sac from the main portion 
of the Cathedral Close. A Tudor house this, it would appear ; the 
Tudor rose surmounted by a crown figures on some of the fine 
leaden gutter-heads ; a house probably much restored in the days of 
the ‘ Merry Monarch,’ from whom Winchester received considerable 
attention, and the neglect and decay that had fallen on the great 
cathedral and its stately precincts was arrested and removed under 
the directions, I believe, of the famous architect and engineer, Sir 
Christopher Wren. A long house this in Dome Alley, built of time- 
mellowed red bricks, with three windows on either side of the front 
entrance—a house not of seven, but of four gables—as one stands | 
facing it; a house with a square darkly panelled hall, with 
pleasant rooms, whose windows look upon that charming old-world 
garden, a very ‘ haunt of ancient peace,’ in which the author of the 
immortal ‘ Complete Angler ’ must often have sat with his daughter 
and her husband, and watched perchance his grandchildren 
gambolling on the velvet lawn. 

This old-world garden is bounded by old stone walls: that on 
the right as you pass from the house is low, giving a charming south- 
west view of the stately grey cathedral. The wall upon the left- 
hand is solid and very lofty, a portion, so says tradition, of that 
great defensive wall built to keep out the Danes. Opposite the 
house is a wall of moderate height, separating the garden from the 
gardens of other cathedral dignitaries, and set in this wall is a 
sculptured stone. On this stone is carved a heart, and across the 
heart is graven a date, 1674; while occupying the two corners 
above the heart are the initials A. H. 

Now, what is the meaning of this sculptured stone? Whom 
and what does it memorise ? Canon Vaughan told me that for him 
this stone had no significance, yet to me it means much, and round 
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this memorial it pleases me to dream dreams of William Hawkins 
and Anne Walton. That Dr. William Hawkins did not take 
possession of this house till 1676 is amply shown by that most 


| interesting ‘ Wainscott Book ’ of the Winchester Dean and Chapter 
of which Canon Vaughan has told us: a book instituted at the end 


of 1662, soon after George Morley’s episcopate had begun. 

To this house in that same year 1676, says Canon Vaughan in 
the article to which I have already referred, Dr. Hawkins brought 
his bride—he and Anne Walton having been married in that year. 
There is, however, no evidence to support this statement ; the when 
and the where of the Hawkins-Walton marriage remain unknown, 
though they have undoubtedly been diligently searched for. Sir 
Harris Nicolas, that most painstaking and industrious of Walton 
editors, says in one place that the date of this marriage was ‘ prior 
to 1678.’ A safe assertion, as we know that achild was born to the 
Hawkins’s early in that year. In another place Nicolas gives the 
date as ‘about 1676,’ and up to the present time nothing more 
definite has been discovered. Some day Dame Fortune may 
favour a lucky searcher after truth with the facts, even as she 
favoured me a few months ago, and enabled me to discover the 
particulars of Izaak Walton’s own marriage to his second wife, 
Anne Ken, which took place at St. James’s Church, Clerkenwell, on 
April 23, 1647, and these details had been unsuccessfully looked 
for by every editor of Walton from Sir Harris Nicolas onward. 

The Hawkins-Walton marriage does not appear, as far as can 
be ascertained, to have taken place in Winchester. The ceremony 
was not performed in the cathedral, where one would have expected 
it to take place ; nor can I find it recorded in the register of any 
Winchester church, though some of these are unfortunately non est 
for the desired period. Neither did it take place at Droxford, 
where Dr. Hawkins was Rector. 

Next I turned my attention to London. Izaak Walton was 
certainly there during 1676, for his letter to Cotton with regard 
to the second part of the ‘Complete Angler’ is dated ‘ London, 
April 29, 1676.’ In London the two churches with which Walton 
was, we know, intimately associated are St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 
and St. James’s, Clerkenwell. Both these churches as Walton 
knew them have been swept away, but new buildings took their 
place, and the registers remain ; but, alas ! with both I drew a blank. 

Here then for the moment the matter rests. Now to return to 
our sculptured stone. That Dr. Hawkins did not take possession 
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of his house till 1676 is an unquestionable fact, but there remains 
no doubt in my mind that the stone dated 1674 was placed by him 
in the garden wall, and that the initials A. H. are those of his wife, 
and that the date is significant of—what? Though the Haw- 
kins’s first child—at any rate the first to live—was born early in 
1678, there is no reason why the marriage should not have taken 
place in 1674, and I yet hope that this may prove to have been so. 
But even supposing that there should be no foundation for this 
theory, then it still pleases me to dream that William Hawkins and 
Anne Walton plighted their troth in the garden of Dr. Preston, 
Hawkins’s predecessor in the house in Dome Alley. Both Hawkins 
and Anne must, one would suppose, have been intimate with the 
Preston family and fellow guests there. Anne Walton doubtless 
came to Winchester with her father in 1662—a girl of fourteen or 
fifteen—when Bishop Morley was translated from the episcopate of 
Worcester to that of the ancient capital of the south. Morley was 
Walton’s staunch friend, and it is probable that the Bishop 
appointed him as his Steward or ‘ Oeconomus ’ at Winchester, a post 
he had held at Worcester, as Canon Price discovered in 1919. Dr. 
Hawkins was made Rector of Droxford in 1664, and was a Preben- 
dary of Winchester, and it would therefore be absurd to assume that 
the stone could be a memorial of the first meeting of the lovers ; but 
nothing will persuade me that the sculptured stone in the Canon’s 
garden is not a memento of the loves of William Hawkins and Anne 
Waltou, whose dust has mingled for more than two centuries in 
the grave in the south transept of the great cathedral. 


W. CourtTHore ForMAn. 
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AN EGYPTIAN SPOILED. 
BY W. H. RAINSFORD. 


APPARENTLY Clerky stood waiting for the Fox and Grapes to open. 
That waiting was usual on a Sunday evening with Clerky Rose 
the poacher, and for that opening it was close on time. Ringing 
for evening service, the bells of the village church slackened. 
Autumn night came fast. On the street corner opposite the Fox 
and Grapes an oil street lamp glimmered. Round the corner 
under the lamp worshippers passed to the village chapel. A 
little away from the lamp was Clerky w 1 his mate Poplar Tom 
Ace. Poplar listened for the click which would indicate the bolt 
withdrawn from the inn front door; Clerky observed unwontedly 
those on the way to chapel. And presently Clerky himself turned 
also in that direction. 
See yer arter a bit,’ he said, nodding adieu to Poplar Tom. 

‘But ain’t yer comin’ in the Grapes ?’ 

‘Not yit.’ With mock propriety Clerky removed the pipe 
from his mouth. Clerky, hoary chief of local poachers, was also 
awag. ‘I’m a-goin’ to meetin’ fust.’ 

‘Meetin’?’ A moment Poplar looked as though he feared 
madness had struck his friend. ‘ What the blazes for ?’ 

‘To help ’em in the singin’,’ answered Clerky, in a voice 
raucous from much night air. ‘ An’ to swell the collection.’ 

More enlightenedly though still curiously Poplar then noted 
that Clerky wore a white collar, and perceived there was a gleam 
in his beady eye, and a wicked smirk on his rugged, shaven mouth. 

‘But what’s yer game at meetin’?’ Poplar asked per- 
plexedly. 

‘Ah,’ Clerky suggested slily, ‘now if I tell yer you'll be 
hankerin’ to come too.’ 

‘No fear.’ And Poplar recoiled hastily. 

‘ Well, atween me an’ one man who attends that chapel every 
time it’s opened,’ Clerky said particularisingly, ‘ there’s a wonder- 
ful great secret, an’ I hold his fair name in the holler o’ me hand. 
Now, if he sees me there to-night, it'll remind him o’ that secret 
right afore the congregation. See ?’ 
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Poplar apparently perceived. 

‘But ’tain’t much of a secret,’ he demurred, after observing 
that Amos Fennel, devout little one-horse market-gardener, was 
a sanguinary hypocrite. ‘They know there as it is.’ 

‘Who know? Know what ?’ 

‘Some of Amos’s chapel brethren. They know you say you 
copped Amos off his own land, an’ sneakin’ out 0” the coverts wi’ 
birds. With longtails.’ 

Clerky lost his ironic smirk. He gazed at his comrade sharply 
and darkly. 

‘ Hev you bin blabbin’ ?’ 

‘Now,’ Poplar protested injuredly, ‘didn’t you swear me not 
to breathe a word until we’d see’d what we could make of it ?’ 

‘What I can make of it,’ Clerky corrected quickly. ‘I was 
out on me own that night.’ 

‘Yes,’ Poplar observed drily; ‘ you’ve got no witnesses,’ 

‘Does Amos deny it ?’ 

‘Dunno as anybody’s taxed him with it,’ Poplar answered. 
‘You may be sure none o’ the chapel folk hev. But I did hear,’ 
he proceeded slowly, ‘how Amos thought he might resign from 
continuin’ a member o’ the chapel.’ 

Again in the beglimmered dusk Clerky regarded his comrade 
closely. 

‘You mean you’ve heerd as Amos is splittin’ on hisself ?’ he 
said keenly. ‘ He’s started givin’ hisself away ?’ 

*Dunno how fur he’s split.’ Poplar, anyway, would not 
commit himself. ‘Maybe he’s thinkin’ as how tellin’ may come 
cheaper’n secrecy, in the long run.’ 

“I must remind him his best land is on the Brooch Estate,’ 
Clerky said hastily. (No gun nor dog allowed to tenantry on the 
Brooch land.) ‘I must remind him that’s how Sam Honey got 
the kick-out of his holding.’ 

“Yes, several of ’em at that chapel hev ground under Squire 
Brooch.’ 

Poplar’s tone, though, lacked enthusiasm. But Clerky spoke 
confidently. 

‘They do,’ he said firmly. ‘It’s just that I shall work on. 
Old Brooch is trumps. Never thought the many times I’ve met 
him on the Bench he’d ever be so much use to me. In his eyes 
Amos an’ his brethren ull all stand tarred wi’ the same brush.’ 

‘Maybe that’s what Amos is countin’ on,’ Poplar said 
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reflectively. ‘ Maybe he reckons to put hisself an’ them all in the 
same boat, if it comes to facin’ it out wi’ Squire Brooch agin you 
an’ your word.’ 

‘I must feel their pulses,’ said Clerky, turning hastily but 
resolvedly towards the chapel. ‘I must go an’ confront ’em and 
then squeeze ’em. Perlite, but firm. Blank ’em!’ Clerky burst 
out viciously, ‘my word an’ evidence is as good wi’ the gentry 
as any Dissenter’s, I know. But I mustn’t let the job get cold.’ 

Some week or so later, Poplar Tom and his senior and chief 
Clerky Rose, with two other helpers, were out rabbit-netting by 
the south bank of a strip of plantation illicitly and at midnight, 
or rather early morning. Five dozen rabbits had been taken, for 
the estate cherished fur and feather; the spot was near young 
corn; the net had been set by practised hands, and the night 
was cloudy moonlight with a soft full wind. But the work was 
not yet safely through. Home was five miles away, and the booty 
was cumbersome and conspicuous. 

Quitting the dark fringe of the plantation on that homeward 
journey, Poplar Tom and the two helpers carried back-loads each 
of some score of rabbits in small sacks, while Clerky had the nets 
in another sack over his shoulder, and a bundle of net stakes under 
his spare arm. The two other men were lean Dutchy Pease, 
good equally at chasing and the net, and stiff George Moon, who 
in case of trouble preferred a fight to a run. But for violence 
four is too small a force; and across country the men—keeping 
sharp ears to windward and watchful eyes to leeward—moved 
warily in single file by the dark background of hedges, and spoke 
in whispers. However, presently striking a by-road which led 
direct to the home village, Clerky with a certain recklessness 
threw down his burden on the grass and felt for his pipe. But 
Poplar Tom, bowed yet resolute under half a hundredweight of 
warm flesh and fur, turned in protest. 

‘Smokin’ ain’t safe,’ he said warningly. ‘ Be satisfied with a 
bit for the tooth.’ 

‘Smokin’ will be safe for me directly,’ Olerky said, filling a 
short clay from a small tin box. ‘An’ smokin’ ’ll be safe for you, 
if you draw through that hedgerow gap an’ go two chain along 
that bank with open field both ways o’ the wind, an’ wait there 
till I come back. I’m a-goin’ to leave yer for a bit.’ 

Poplar understood. He likewise put down his load. 

‘ You’re a-goin’ for a hoss an’ cart,’ he said assuredly. ‘ But 
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whose’n 2? Cus Sam Pedder’s wife wunt let him lend his’n; an 
Bibby’s took fright this season ; an’ Jack Earl’s got no hoss at all, 
now.’ 

‘Well,’ Clerky answered composedly, ‘would you hev us 
neglect our new prentice ; and ain’t it better in case o’ trouble to 
pick a cart wi’ the name of a good-livin’ man on it? What about 
that brown hoss an’ spring cart of Amos Fennel’s ?’ 

Like Poplar, the two auxiliaries dropped their sacks and 
straightened. The four men clustered, their faces palely visible 
in the dimmed moon. Poplar’s heavy moustache widened in a grin. 

‘On the Q.T.? he said, after George Moon had whinnied with 
relish and Dutchy gurgled ‘ Amos Fennel!’ chucklingly. 

‘You mean helpin’ yourself to Amos’s conveyance without 
Amos knowin’ ?’ 

‘I mustn’t break our good brother’s rest,’ Clerky said grimly. 
‘ But I shall leave me card behind me on the floor at the finish.’ 
‘And Clerky scraped something Poplar knew was intended to 
represent CX on the ground with his foot. ‘For reference.’ 

Poplar just chuckled. And then demurred. He perceived 
that Amos was to learn of this stroke—Amos and others; he 
perceived that Clerky was reckless. 

‘Amos, p’raps, daren’t make trouble,’ Poplar said admittingly. 
‘An’ you could swear privit consent. But ain’t you pushin’ this 
game too fur ?’ 

‘Too fur be blanked!’ said Clerky, cursing Amos Fennel for 
a double-shuffle Dissenter in a way that showed his feelings were 
concerned. ‘Now then, which one of yer’s comin’ wimme ?— 
Frit, Dutchy ?’ 

Observing with force that he never feared bobbies nor Bench, 
let alone blank long-eared chapellers, Dutchy promptly consigned 
his load to George Moon, who for his part said he didn’t care if 
Clerky borrowed the rector’s brougham so that it saved him four 
miles’ pack drill ; and Poplar, like one over-ruled, took charge of 
Clerky’s burden of nets and stakes. 

‘An’ you can look for me back,’ Clerky said finally, ‘ along 
the high road as runs t’other side o’ that field about ten chain 
from here—Now, Dutchy.’ 

Duly accompanied by the active Dutchy, Clerky trudged off. 
Looking after him a moment as he vanished and chuckling in a 
way which rather belied his previous doubtful attitude, Poplar 
Tom proceeded to better his instructions. He encouraged his 
companion to get the bags all the way across the intervening field 
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and placed under the further hedge nicely contiguous for loading 
up when Clerky should duly return with the horse and cart. The 
men made two journeys. That done, they returned a little in the 
field to a gaunt elm in a sparse dividing hedgerow. As they 
snuggled there with the wind buffered off behind them and open 
field in front, Poplar lit his pipe and renewed his chuckle. 

‘The more you blow cold on this game o’ Clerky’s with Amos 
Fennel,’ he observed, ‘ the hotter Clerky gits on it.’ 

Poplar’s companion did not smoke. While Poplar leaned 
close to the elm with his pipe often making the tiniest red glow on 
the bark and his own nose, George Moon sat on the tree roots and 
turned something in his cheek audibly. 

‘I serpose,’ he said interestedly, ‘Amos wunt let Clerky bleed 
him ?’ 

‘Not the price of a pint,’ Poplar answered. ‘Amos wunt 
consent to Clerky’s puttin’ a hamper of our stuff on his cart when 
he loads wi’ vegetables for market on a Saturday. Amos ses he’s 
touched the unclean thing an’ calls hisself a shamed man; an’ 
that, Clerky ses, casts a slur on us. Fust, Amos comes into our 
perfession secretly, an’ then discredits it to his brethren. That’s 
since Clerky attended meetin’ t’other Sunday night.’ 

‘Sittin’ there, they say Clerky looked most honourable with 
his white hair.’ 

‘ “ Venerable,” was the parson’s word,’ Poplar said correctingly. 
‘You goo too much by what Clerky says hisself, George. An’ 
the pastor said too, when he knowed all, that he was afraid Clerky 
had grown grey in evil-doin’.’ 

‘*Course, at fust they wouldn’t guess why Clerky attended. 
Anyway, they wouldn’t show they guessed.’ 

‘Some of ’em stared in surprise, and then presently looked 
mighty knowin’ to where Amos Fennel was a-sittin’. That was 
when Clerky went in. It was jest that last minit afore service 
when everybody’s in their seats an’ all’s quiet. Little Price the 
whitesmith, who preaches hisself as a makeshift, he took Clerky 
by the sleeve showin’ him to a seat, warm-like as welcomin’ a 
light-livin’ sinner ; but then all at once Price stopped short an’ 
stared at Clerky as if a thought he couldn’t speak had struck him. 
An’ Clerky whispered hbe’d rather sit back in the congregation. 
“Not too forrard, Mr. Price,” ses Clerky modest-like ; ‘‘ not too 
high up in the sittin’s.” ’ 

*Clerky all over, that is.’ 

‘Clerky ses he told Mark Hatch, who’s a deacon there, how 
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he was disappointed. He went thinkin’ Amos Fennel held forth, 
an’ he was sure Friend Amos had had experience. When they 
were comin’ out, that was. An’ Hatch told Clerky that Amos 
took his turn at a prayer-meetin’. ‘ Asks forgiveness ?” ses 
Clerky. “Lead us not into temptation, an’ all that?” “ Er— 
engages acceptably,” ses the deacon; an’ left Clerky without 
askin’ him to come agin’.’ 

‘Mark smelt a rat. He’s a sharp old file hisself.’ 

‘But Mr. Berry, the draper, who my missus ses their minister 
calls a Mainstay, he was well in the know next mornin’, You could 
see that. Me an’ Clerky was waitin’ in the street, an’ when Berry 
come to stand outside his shop door as usual, he started when he 
see’d Clerky. But Clerky had spotted him fust, an’ afore he could 
gently draw back, Clerky was up an’ salooted for attention. He 
reminded Berry what a mockin’ world this was, an’ he thought 
half a quid wasn’t over-much to bury sich a secret as Amos 
Fennel’s. ‘“ When I’m ketched,” Clerky points out, “ the Squire 
charges me more’n that—much more.” ‘“ Ah,” ses Berry, an’ 
drawed in his shop door, “our friend Fennel doesn’t expect to 
escape some little penalty.” ’ 

‘He meant Amos’s fine would go for the good o’ the Cause.’ 

“Yes. ‘But we’ve advised him,” he ses, final-like, “‘ to resist all 
demands of this kind.” ’ 

“It’s like tappin’ a waterbutt for beer, tryin’ to draw money 
from them Dissenters.’ 

‘Then Clerky tried Thomas Short the builder, Harrowman the 
brickmaker, Mr. Abe Glass, Brewer Rice, old Simon Law, and 
John U. Sweet of Low Cellar.’ 

“He’s bin wild in his time, hez John U. Bingamey. So hez 
Abe Glass.’ 

‘Neighbour Freddy Timms of Handpost Corner, Robert Sale, 
little Jimmy Pall they call Lookout, Jude Sorrel, and William 
Barnabas Hay.’ 

‘Well, Bill Hay’s a tenant under Squire Brooch hisself ; he’d 
know what Amos Fennel stood to lose. But he’s a Jack Blunt to 
tackle, is William Barnabas.’ 

“Oh, Clerky didn’t beat about the bush with him. Clerky 
waited for him comin’ out from lunch, an’ then ses, ‘“‘ Mornin’. Am 
I to report him to his landlord ? ” ses Clerky.’ 

‘Did William take him ?’ 

‘At once, an’ smilin’. ‘“ Nauow nauow,” he ses, takin’ his 
thumb out of his weskit an’ proddin’ Clerky jovial-like, “ what 
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good ull it do you to make mischief? Let it alone, Olerky, man, 
let it all go by. Be above it.” 

‘ An’ Clerky told him he couldn’t afford to. “ Not for love,” 
ses Clerky. ‘‘I put it to you, Mr. Hay: Who is there serves for 
naught ?”? An’ Hay looked at him. 

‘“T thought you had the pheasants,” ses he ; an’ then Olerky 
see’d Amos had the hull story. 

«“ Amos was so struck when I popped on him that night, he 
let his bag fall off him,” ses Clerky, “ an’ I picked it up, tellin’ him 
I would put the blame on me own shoulders. Don’t you think 
] took the better part, Mr. Hay?” An’ Hay smiled, but he shook 
his head reprovin’ like. 

‘You knowed you was the biggest man, Clerky,” he ses, 
« But you can hev a drink if you like.” An’ Clerky said he should 
be pleased, when they’d come to terms. 

*“ Terms ?” ses Hay, starin’ a bit. 

‘ “ Well,” Clerky ses, “ if I go to the Squire wi’ the yarn, wouldn’t 
he bid for the name o’ the man? An’ if I said it was a tenant of 
his’n, wunt he reckon it wuth a sovereign? An’ if I said he 
could test the truth on’t by askin’ his other tenant, Mr. William 
Hay, could you deny it, or say you didn’t know ?”’’ 

‘Ah,’ observed George Moon with fervent knowledge, ‘all 
men are liars—except William Barnabas Hay.’ 

‘He stood as if he were struck,’ Poplar related, ‘an’ for a 
moment Clerky thought he was waverin’.’ 

‘Thought he’d part ?’ 

‘Yes. But then all at once he went red an’ flung off. “I’ve 
said I wunt, an’ I wunt! ” he ses.’ 

‘He was past movin’, then.’ 

‘So Clerky knowed. And the next one he tackled was the 
chapel pastor hisself.’ 

‘Not for money ?’ 

‘Struth, no!’ Poplar spat. ‘Clerky knows his marks 
better. In the street it was, an’ Clerky had got a sack on his 
back, a lurcher dog at his heels, an’ beer inside him ; an’ he began 
by complainin’ of trespassin’ an’ encroachin’. “If your flock,” 
ses Clerky, “ are comin’ in my line, sir, I must give up the business.” ’ 

‘ An’ the minister stood on guard, I’ll warrant.’ 

‘He seemed to want to pass on. But he stopped to say he 
could wish Clerky was in earnest; an’ that he was aware what 
Clerky alluded to; but he was afraid Clerky didn’t take the 
matter in the right spirit. 
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‘“T trust to bring Friend Fennel’s transgression home to him,” 
Clerky told the pastor.’ 

‘ Well, the chapel lot daren’t complain to the police,’ George 
Moon observed. ‘Amos would soon find hisself on the carpet, if 
not in Court.’ 

‘No; their mouths are shut in that quarter. But Spinner 
Lightfoot, their treasurer, he met Clerky in the street, took fust 
word, a’most shuk hands, an’ invited Clerky to attend the chapel 
reg’lar now he had begun. “ Foller up a good start,” ses Spinner 
twice over.’ 

‘Spinner bluffed. Well, Clerky would never try to bleed him.’ 

‘ An’ Clerky promised. “I shan’t be so shy of attendin’ now 
I know there’s other brothers there in the same line as meself,” 
ses Clerky.’ 

‘Had Spinner there, clean.’ 

‘ “ We’re all fellow sinners,” ’ ses Spinner, polite but quick-like. 
An’ he hoped Clerky enj’yed the sermon, an’ was handed a hymn- 
book. 

‘“T hadn’t brought me glasses,” ses Clerky, just as if he’d got 
scholarship enough to read; ‘‘an’ me mind was wanderin’ from 
the minister. I was busy lookin’ round among the congregation 
for a likely mate for a night at rabbit-nettin’.” ’ 

‘Ha! ha! Another knock for Spinner.’ 

‘ « Rabbit-nettin’!” he ses, gapin’; an’ sheered off, sayin’ he 
knowed nothing about that. 

‘ «TJ must ask our friend Amos Fennel,” Clerky calls after him. 
An’ so afterwards Clerky did.’ 

‘Axed Amos? For to-night ?’ 

‘Called on Amos o’ purpose. An’ offered to show him a thing 
or two if he’d on’y come.’ 

George Moon started at that, and glanced round him swiftly 
as though in alarm. 

‘ But surely Clerky never mentioned where ?’ 

‘I dunno how fur Clerky went in his bravader, but we 
mustn’t let him knock Amos up at three in the mornin’ to show 
him the bag. That’s what Clerky’s bin promisin’ to do.’ 


Meanwhile Clerky and his companion were well on their way. 
Clerky, in unusual eagerness or feeling, more than kept pace with 
his younger and longer-legged helper. As though from some 
personal injury, Clerky now and then exploded against slippery 
two-faced Dissenters, against Amos Fennel. 
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‘Blank him!’ Clerky said viciously, ‘he shall assist. I’ve 
told him he shall bear a part, or else I’d compermise him. We'll 
leave some o’ the rabbits’ fur stickin’ about the cart, Dutchy.’ 

‘ Let’s make sure on’t fust, Clerky.’ 

‘Oh, it wunt be the only time I’ve had a man’s hoss out on a 
night without alarmin’ the man.’ 

Dutchy implied that he knew it. 

‘Amos keeps no dog,’ he said thoughtfully, ‘ but he padlocks 
his stable door.’ 

‘ Ah, I know where there’s an old gatehook just made to draw 
that lockstaple,’ Clerky said confidently. 

‘An’ we must take some mufflers for the hoss’s feet. Some 
bits of old sacks.’ 

Clerky agreed. Provided accordingly, the two men duly 
reached Amos Fennel’s abode. That in its situation facilitated 
Clerky’s project. It was the end one of four cottages on the 
fringe of the village dwellings. Past the gable end of the house 
was an open cartway with hedgerow and field on one side; and 
on the other, somewhat back, was Amos’s little stable yard, its 
gates giving on to the cartway. 

The gates were fast from within. But helped by a hoist from 
his chief, Dutchy was over them easily. In two minutes he 
admitted Clerky, who turned for the stable. Disclosing a blacker 
void in the dimness, the upper half door of that was open, and 
Clerky in some surprise paused inwardly. Instinctively he had his 
impromptu jemmy ready. But his hand on the lower, closed 
half of the stable door assured him that was on the latch only. 
Opening it, he stepped and peered within. His first vague doubt 
became angry amazement. There was no horse there. The 
little stable was empty. 

Recovering with sundry oaths, the two men looked round the 
yard. An open cartshed next the stable, a loft above; the rear 
of the tiny cottage; barns; a henhouse and fencing. Nowhere to 
contain a horse, to hide one. 

Clerky left it like a man oppressed with a sense of mystery as 
well as failure. But he was careful that Dutchy enclosed the 
gates as before—careful, instead of subtle indications, to leave 
no trace of this vic:x. Out again in the highway, Dutchy looked 
up at the lightless Fennel windows. 

‘Well,’ he said fervently, ‘ this is one to Amos, if he did but 
know it.’ 

The two went back as they had come, afoot. 
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It was left for Clerky’s companion to give particulars to Poplar 
and George Moon. Clerky himself was first forcibly brief, and 
then mute. Dutchy also reported how before returning they had 
tried one Shotty Buckle for his pony and cart. 

“Clerky throwed stones up at Shotty’s bedroom glass,’ Dutchy 
related ; ‘ but it was Shotty’s old woman who come to the winder, 
So we gev that last chance up at once.’ 

‘An’ we all might ba’ bin home for good long afore this,’ 
grumbled Poplar Tom, as they got the booty back across the 
field to the by-road. Despite that extra toil, stout George once 
or twice gurgled disconnectedly as though from some inward and 
repressed mirth. George and Poplar, as Dutchy pointed out, 
had both had a good rest. 

Dutchy, though, was one of the tireless sort. And there was 
little sign of fatigue in Clerky. Clerky now seemed in unwonted 
haste. And was prickly. ‘Clerky,’ Poplar remarked aside, ‘ hez 
bin lettin’ hisself goo too much over his game with Amos Fennel.’ 

Burdened as they were when they left the plantation side, the 
men set off along the by-road homeward. They kept single file. 
On the grassgrown byway their tread made no sound. Abroad 
the wind sighed over the land, shook trees near, rattled withered 
leaves. Now and then a distant cock crew, an owl hooted. A 
village church clock struck the hour. The men marched in 
silence. Clerky led, well in front. Sometimes he was barely 
visible. That might be disinclination for the society of his fellows ; 
it might, again, be watchfulness. Indeed, as after some hours’ 
slow trudging the men reached the verge of the home parish, 
Clerky often strained sight and hearing about him. And after 
one last pause Clerky stopped for his companions. 

‘I know we're bein’ foxed,’ he said darkly. ‘ Follered.’ 

‘Follered be blowed!’ Poplar Tom said irritably. ‘ Why ?’ 

‘Cus I know we are.’ 

Clerky seemed straining his attention over the hedge to wind- 
ward. That way, a field distant, the highroad lay roughly parallel 
with their own route. Poplar peered back along the by-road. 

‘If anybody had bin staggin’ us they’d ha’ moved afore this, 
he growled. ‘ You're overdone, Clerky ; that’s what itis. You've 
bin overdoin’ yerself.’ 

Clerky did not retort. Standing like some old hound sniffing 
the wind, he seemed intent on the homeward direction. Of course, 
poachers returning with booty sometimes get waited for and 
waylaid. Poplar knew Clerky’s flair. 
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‘ Well, one of us had better goo on fust, empty,’ he suggested. 
‘ An’ give the signal.’ 

‘No,’ Clerky said. ‘ We’ll drop the stuff in a taterpit some- 
where nigh. Then I'll fetch a sack o’ taters home in a wheel- 
barrer jest afore folks draw their blinds up.’ 

The men had reached the home parish boundary. On either 
hand spread fields of turnips, stubble, tilth ; there were odd trees 
in hedgerows. A raised streak of branch railway ribbed the land. 
The by-road dipped a little between hedges to an overhead arch 
where the banked railway crossed it. Just through that archway 
and whilst yet under cover of its darkness, Clerky and his force 
turned short off through a hedge gap, leaving the by-road. All 
on their left was open field, with increased visibility under the 
clouded moon, and with one railway lamp a mile away in the dark 
distance. For some way the men kept just within the hedge 
beside the by-road they had quitted. They stepped through a 
low hedgerow into a second field. Here and there in its dim grey 
surface was a darker section of fresh tilth; here and there in 
the paler unploughed land a long hillock like an exaggerated grave- 
mound indicated a potato or turnip pit. 

The field comprised some score of the village allotments. 
Quitting the hedge side, Clerky led off athwart it. The men 
became visible in the open. Then from somewhere behind them 
a whistle like a police whistle blew with startling suddenness. It 
was answered by a second whistle on forward, between the 
poachers and the village. The four men stopped instantly. 

‘There y’are, then! Both ways, both ways.’ 

George Moon implied they were cut off. 

* An’ it’s here at home where we’re knowed,’ said Poplar. 

‘Think I dunno that?’ hissed Clerky with an oath. ‘Stick 
to the stuff an’ run for them trees there.’ 

A dark line of sparse elms and bramble clumps lay some 
hundred yards in front of them athwart fashion. Dropping 
the bundle of net stakes and hugging his bag of nets under one 
arm, Clerky ran for it. They all ran. Dutchy and Poplar, lean 
and tough, forged in front; George Moon, pitching his bag well 
up across one shoulder, toiled after Clerky. Rearward a whistle 
went a third time, and from the roadside hedge. There, making 
all around seem black, the bright eye of a lamp shone a moment. 
From somewhere that way, too, rose a high excited shout of ‘Come 
on/? And then ‘ Got-t ’em!’ 

“Not yit!’ Clerky panted desperately. ‘Not yit.’ 
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The poachers did not look behind. Burdened, that was 
difficult. But they knew other men were in the field. Reaching 
the brambly ridge with its cresting of stalky, shaggy elms, they 
scrambled over and through. Behind the screen of it they turned 
leftward. On that other side was a deep dry ditch, overhung and 
nettle-grown. Within some forty yards each of the men had 
dropped his burden in the concealment of that ditch. They did 
not pause. Running on some gunshot further by it, they then 
turned and struck off across the open field beyond. From the 
bank they had left they could again have been seen. But this 
time they separated, they spread themselves, still running. 
Clerky lost his mates. Dutchy and Poplar got ahead; George 
Moon struck down the slope to a tiny brook and a clump of trees 
below ; Clerky swerved again toward the line of by-road. He 
seemed to have dropped the unknown pursuers. Up a little swell 
at the fringe of the village dwellings he paused and listened. He 
could distinguish nothing. He stood hesitating. The thought 
of that booty pulled. But Clerky dared not return to where it 
had been hidden ; he would not. If undiscovered it was safe ; if 
discovered it would be watched. The problem must wait for 
dawn, when the liers-in-wait could not be concealed. Clerky 
decided for home. Like a man self-assured the coast was clear in 
front, he went straight to his own cottage. 

True to long wont of caution, Clerky entered silently and lit 
no lamp inside. He got his boots off by feel, and stowed them, 
with their damp and tell-tale clay of another parish, in the stairs 
cupboard. He set another pair, dry and with the stains of the 
home soil on them—the signs of honest field-labour—well in sight 
by the fender. And then, that preparation against possible police 
visit remembered, Clerky again hesitated. Instead of going 
upstairs he stood thinking—stood debating with himself. From 
that he stirred abruptly with resolve; he reversed his former 
decision. 

‘T’ll goo back an’ hev another look now,’ Clerky muttered 
darkly. ‘I ain’t satisfied.’ 

Putting on the dry boots, Clerky went straight up through the 
dim, sleeping village street and down into the by-road. There he 
kept by the hedge and trod the grass, his eyes and ears ahead 
watchfully. The bank and ditch where the booty had been left 
branched off on the right some half mile out. 

Some stone’s throw from that point Clerky stopped watchfully. 
Ahead on in the road, dimly seen, were sundry figures of men 
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and @ horse and cart. They must be just whereabouts the 
bank and ditch touched the road. There was a gateway at that 
oint. 

. Clerky stood close. Voices reached him, inarticulately ; then 
the jink-jink of harness. They were moving this way. Getting 
through the hedge, Clerky crouched on the other side. They 
would pass within six yards of him. But then he heard a 
command to a dog, and at that Clerky withdrew up wind to a 
heap of decaying tops some distance on the field. The cart went 
past at walking pace, distinguishable only vaguely, but going 
towards the village. And there wag a number of men, too many 
for them to be police; there were eight or ten of them. They 
laughed now and then amongst themselves. A doubt, a suspicion, 
already lurked in Clerky. He would hardly let it take shape and 
name, it was so repugnant. It swelled in him now, irresistibly. 
The spot he had come out to revisit, the place where his booty had 
been dropped hiddenly, was but a hundred yards distant athwart 
the field. But Clerky seemed to have forgotten that issue and 
objective. He had his attention strained in the opposite direction, 
after the receding horse and cart. Stepping again through the 
hedge into the by-road, Clerky followed secretly, and like one 
drawn, despite himself. 

The by-road opened on to the high road, and the highway 
forked just as it became village street. Keeping well in the rear, 
shunning discovery oddly, Clerky watched the cart in front 
approach that forking with an interest almost painful. Clerky 
himself had gone that way three hours ago; up that turning 
lived Amos Fennel. But the cart passed, and went on for the 
village proper, and Clerky breathed as though with relief. He 
wished he had followed closer, identifyingly ; in that desire he 
started forward. And then again checked, cursing that dog they 
had with them. Besides, he was too late. Some way down the 
street the cart turned into a gateway there. Clerky could not 
be sure, but he thought it was into Mathew Groom’s yard ; and 
Clerky paused in the street, frowning hard. A solid man, Mathew - 
Groom, a market gardener who had bought a farm in an adjoining 
parish, but who still modestly lived in the little home of his for- 
bears here in the village. But what Clerky remembered was 
that Mathew Groom was a local pillar of Amos Fennel’s chapel 
connexion, and Clerky’s former suspicion recurred in him pain- 
fully. At length, like a man who wanted to see no more there 
just then, Clerky turned about and went straight back, almost 
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regardless of risk, to the spot where the three bags of rabbits had 
been hidden. They were gone. Then Clerky, like one who himself 
felt the need of a hiding-place, went quickly home to bed. 


Poplar Tom Ace called at C'-rky’s that morning before Clerky 
had finished breakfast. Like Clerky, but more recently, Poplar 
had ascertained the booty had become a prey to the enemy. 
‘Rabbuts an’ nets an’ all,’ Poplar reported. Clerky himself 
offered no recital. He did not want to discuss the matter, and 
grunted mainly for comment. But Poplar was too full to be put 
off with Clerky’s morning taciturnity. 

‘ Hez the copper bin to see yer?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Nor to me,’ Poplar said. And Poplar rubbed his chin 
puzzledly. 

‘ Expect we shall hear,’ he hazarded darkly. 

* How do I know ?’ Clerky grunted. 

Like men who needed some refreshing of the spirit, Clerky and 
Poplar a little later took their way to the Fox and Grapes. In 
the street they met Mr. Lightfoot, the chapel treasurer, who 
stopped them as though meeting old acquaintances, and on their 
own ground. 

‘I’ve just seen a sight that would interest you two,’ he said, 
rubbing his hands, and beaming. ‘Sixty-two rabbits laid out 
in rows in Mr. Groom’s back kitchen ; and Mr. Groom tells me they 
come through a friend of the Cause; and that there will be a 
hundred bushels more of corn on somebody’s land next season ; 
and he is disposing of the rabbits to Fryer, the game dealer at 
Hisbridge ; and the Cause will benefit to the half of a five-pound 
note.’ 

Poplar, when Lightfoot had gone on, stared at Clerky with a 
working face. 

‘Well 2?’ Clerky said fiercely. 

“You done it yourself,’ Poplar said with fervency. ‘ You 
done it yourself, Clerky.’ 

The day was well advanced when Clerky left the inn and 
returned home. There he found the bag of nets and three empty 
sacks neatly tied up in one bundle, with one of Mr. Mathew 
Groom’s printed trade labels attached. On the unprinted space 
of the label was written simply :— 


‘With compliments and thanks.’ 
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MY FIRST SHOOT. 


I. Horr AND THE Hits. 


I po not suppose the dak bungalow at M——pur was less 
dreary than most dak bungalows are, but to me it seemed a paradise 
of cool green, as it stood half hidden among its dark-leaved loquot 
trees. We had been driving since breakfast, and were cramped 
and covered with dust. From the veranda I could trace the road 
snaking back, a white dusty line, along the jungle-covered sides 
of the valley which gradually lost itself in the haze of the burning 
plains below. Away through a gap in the foliage, tier upon tier 
of wooded hills rose to the blue sky ; these hid the higher ranges of 
the Himalaya, seen that morning from the train, a glistening line 
of snowy peaks floating above the nearer hills. The tinkle of 
bullock bells rose from below as a huge grass-tilted waggon crawled 
up the road. The acrid tang of wood smoke blew across from a 
corner of the compound where a group of natives squatted, their 
camels close by them. My first night without punkahs—and a 
blanket felt pleasant, for the night air had a kick in it I had not 
felt for months. 


Three days later we had left roads and carts far behind and were 
moving in Indian file along a narrow path which wandered round 
the bastions of the higher range. Magnificent fir and deodar forests 
clung to its sides, and the resinous scent of warm pine needles filled 
the air. Wooded depths lay blue beneath us. The hill opposite, 
bare of trees, rose in narrow steps of bright green cultivation, 
while tiny huts of plastered mud, like swallows’ nests, hung on its 
side. From the flat roof of one of these faint puffs of golden dust 
floated as a woman in blue drapings threw grain and chaff into the 
winnowing breeze. This was the only sign of life visible, though 
the cicadas made the air vibrate with their strident crescendos. _ 

My head shikari, Bir Bal, squat and hard-bitten, led the way, 
a picturesque figure in his grey homespun, probably of his wife’s 
weaving. He had been a professional hunter for thirty years 
and knew this country by heart. Hisassistant, a Goorka pensioner, 
a much younger man, with Gurdit Singh, my Sikh orderly, brought 
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up the rear, comparing notes on regimental life as they trudged 
along. The going was easy, a gradual ascent, and only one incident 
had marked our progress so far. At a sharp turn of the path my 
valise, which was lashed on one side of a hill pony, caught on an 
overhanging rock and made him stumble. He tried to recover 
his balance, failed, and disappeared over the edge. Luckily it was 
a steep descent, not a precipice, and the wretched animal hung 
wedged between two trees, the valise and a sack of grass—his 
other load—holding him up from the depths below. We dislodged 
him with some difficulty, and then four of us hauled him up in 
slings made from pagris (turbans). He had fallen about fifteen 
feet and had hardly a scratch on him, and though the wind was 
knocked out of him he completed the march, unloaded, and was 
perfectly fit next day, which was the last we saw of him, as we had 
reached a point from which only coolie transport was practicable. 

Bir Bal arranged the marches to perfection. Each evening, 
just as we all began to think of the comforts of camp, sure enough 
we reached some small clearing, where tents were pitched and 
fires lighted in no time. Supper eaten, silence again reigned, 
broken only now and then by the incoherent muttering of some 
sleeping coolie. 

On the morning of the seventh day after leaving the railway, 
we reached the foot of a steep rocky ascent covered with mag- 
nificent red and white rhododendrons, its top, some hundreds of 
feet above, rounded under a blinding sheet of snow. It was from 
this spot that I had my first view of shootable game. On two 
occasions during our march gooral kids (mountain goat) had 
been seen, but nothing bigger had appeared, though we had waited 
long and expectantly. One night also, the camp had been dis- 
turbed by the frightened cry of a minal pheasant asit flew overhead, 
and Bir Bal insisted that he had heard the stealthy movements 
of a leopard or wild cat which had roused it. We were only just 
reaching the ground we had meant to shoot over, but these in- 
cidents had been disappointing and the country had seemed sadly 
devoid of animal life. Bir Bal’s abrupt halt, as he shaded his 
eyes with his hand, therefore, raised high hopes, and I held my 
breath as I looked along his pointing stick, seeing visions of record 
thar or ibex at close range. Instead of that, far away on the side 
of a bare hill a black spot was moving slowly, and through my 
glasses I made out a black bear just as he waddled into a small 
patch of green shrub. His head and shoulders soon reappeared 
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as, sitting on his haunches, he gathered the green tops into his 
arms and lazily munched them. 

‘ How shall we get him ?’ I asked. 

‘No good, Excellency, he’s two hours’ climb away, we shall 
see more to-morrow.’ 

I realised then the tantalising character of shooting in the 
hills. There he was, not more than 800 yards off, but between 
us lay a ceep valley, and by the time we could get within shot 
of those shrubs he would have gone elsewhere. Bir Bal was 
right, he always was. Perhaps to-morrow! So we left him 
happy and turned to tie snow above us. It was the stiffest 
climb we had had so far and the rarefied air made it very tiring ; 
we were over 16,000 feet up—no great height when one is acclima- 
tised, but heart-breaking to one fresh from the plains. 

Gurdit Singh had never touched snow before though he had 
seen it often enough, a shadowy whiteness in the sky, from his 
home in the Punjab plain. He played with it and kicked it about, 
and in the end ate it, copying the coolies, who made a regular 
meal of it, sweetened with sugar produced from dingy corners in 
their clothes. After a few minutes’ rest we were roped together 
in parties of four, a proceeding I thought unnecessary for, although 
aiter a few yards the soft snow became crusted with smooth ice, 
Bir Bal’s axe cut deep steps in it and the ascent by these was easy 
and safe. When we reached the top I understood. We were 
standing on an icy dome pierced by a small patch of naked rock. 
Our path lay along a narrow ice-covered saddle which ran down 
from where we stood some 400 feet to a pine-covered knoll, an 
outpost of the forests beneath. A slip on either side of this saddle 
would have sent us flying down shining slopes of ice into the pine 
tops below. In spite of Bir Bal’s remonstrance at the waste of 
time, I halted on that patch of rock for many minutes. Around 
me was spread out the most wonderful panorama imaginable. 
We seemed to be on a specially constructed observation post 
above the world itself. From the north-west round to the south 
a sea of mountain tops, flushed pink with the setting sun, rose 
from mysterious depths of purple, mauve, and grey, while round 
the far-flung horizon the everlasting snows glowed golden. The 
colours changed swiftly as I watched—pink faded into grey on 
the nearer hills, but ever climbing upwards turned the gold to a rich 
rose, and dying left the snows a cold faint blue against the darker 
sky. 
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An icy breeze and a grunt from Bir Bal brought me back to 
earth to find the coolies had gone on to camp, which we found 
perched on a tiny plateau where edible nettle (an excellent sub- 
stitute for spinach) and wild rhubarb abounded and made a welcome 
addition to bully beef. As I sank to sleep I heard, high above in 
the trees, the chattering protests of flying squirrels, instantly, it 
seemed to me, resolving into Fazl Khan’s voice telling me it was 
time to get up. 


II. Toe Vattey or Bears. 


I had been unable to see our surroundings on the previous 
night, and now looked down from the edge of the minute camping- 
ground into a precipitous ravine. From the green depths came 
the murmur of running water, now distinct, now faint, as the 
breeze rose and fell. Clear morning sunlight glistened on bright 
leaves on the opposite slope and picked out with clear-cut edge 
patches of brown, emerald and grey, on tree trunk, grass and stone, 
as the dark shadow of the hill on which I stood slipped slowly 
down its side. It looked a perfect paradise for game of all sorts, 
black or red bear, thar or ibex. 

My thoughts were interrupted by Bir Bal with my grass shoes, 
which he fitted daily on my feet with great care. Wonderful 
things those shoes, plaited by the shikari, as necessity demands, 
from a store of grass carried with one, and giving sure foothold 
on almost any slope. 

We started off down the valley, in high spirits after a break- 
fast of chupatties (thin cakes of flour fried in fat) and hill honey, 
during which Bir Bal, squatting near, gave me his often repeated 
advice. 

‘ Always move carefully, as if game were close at hand; 
never think you have bagged your animal till you sit on his dead 
body.’ 

We soon found ourselves about thirty feet above the stream 
and overlooking a semi-circular patch of level ground covered 
with high nettles and a white-flowering bush resembling laurestinus, 
which gave out a peculiar smell, not unpleasant though it recalled 
‘cats.’ We had lowered ourselves carefully and without sound 
down the bank deep in greenery and had almost reached the level 
when Bir Bal seized my elbow in a vicious grip and pulled me 
slowly against the bank. He might have been carved in stone 
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save for the twice-repeated turn of his eyes to the nettles in front, 
and for the moving of his lips, which formed the word ‘balu’ 
(bear). I was terrified lest the excited thumping of my heart 
should break the silence which seemed to grip everything. I 
could see no sign of life anywhere, not a leaf moved. With infinite 
caution I shifted my rifle to a better position, and then suddenly 
the tuft of grass on which I stood gave way and I slipped down a 
foot on to the level. Instantly the nettles surged with bear and 
I fired into the largest black patch I could see. There was a 
sharp cough, two more black shapes rushed past ten yards to our 
tight, disappearing at once behind the bank, and another could 
be heard paddling off directly away from us, but there was nothing 
visible. 

In a second everything was as still as before. Not a sound 
came from the nettles, and I felt certain that I had only wounded 
one which had now made good its escape. Bir Bal’s face, however, 
reassured me ; it was tense though his lips were smiling. ‘ Wait,’ 
he whispered. We listened intently a minute, and then telling 
me to be ready he pitched a big stone into the nettles. Still no 
sound. We crept up to the spot and Bir Bal parted the stalks 
with his stick. A mass of coarse black hair showed not a yard 
inside, and a prod gave no result. A large bear lay prone on her 
side. A small patch of wet and matted hair on the shoulder, 
where a bright metallic fly had already settled, marked the bullet’s 
path. An ever-growing trickle of dark crimson dribbled from 
under the body among the green roots, and the smell of crushed 
nettles filled the warm air. What a lucky shot, right through the 
heart, though I had only blazed into the ‘black.’ She was well 
over average size, and although she was thin and her skin hung 
loosely it was in good condition. 

After a consultation we decided to shoot no more that day, 
but to move the camp down to the level. The day passed busily 
in lowering the kit, skinning the bear, and pitching camp. 

Towards evening I caught glimpses of my visitors of the night 
before, the flying squirrels, as they planed down from the tree 
tops in short stretches of rigid flight. 

That night, lying by the fire which smelt deliciously of pine 
logs, I called Bir Bal from where he was chatting with the servants 
and talked over the morning’s event. 

‘Exceliency, they were an old couple and two full-grown cubs; 
they ran past us on the right.’ 
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‘Yes, but why didn’t they hear us coming ?’ 

‘ Excellency, it was too early for them to be asleep, God knows; 
perhaps they were talking together. No wind down there and 
thick nettles hide sound and smell.’ 

‘How did you spot them, Bir Bal ?’ 

‘Excellency, one nettle top was moving backwards and for- 
wards ever such a little, it was against the flank of one as he breathed.’ 

‘Good! How did you know they were bears ?’ 

‘Excellency, I wasn’t absolutely sure, but you wanted a bear. 
Did Excellency know where the heart was when he fired ?’ 

But I wasn’t satisfied with this explanation. A thought 
struck me. 

‘Did you go out this morning early, and did you see those 
bears 2?” 

‘Excellency, just a little round I went—not far.’ 

‘Did you see them ?’ 

‘Excellency, there was a stone down the valley I thought 
might be a bear, but God knows if it was one.’ 

So that was it. Bir Bal had been up early and seen them 
and then come back for me; but why hadn’t he told me before we 
started ? I put the question to him. 

‘Excellency, does one stretch the skin before one wants to 
beat the drum ?’ 


For two days and nights we had not moved out ofcamp. Heavy 
grey clouds hung close above our heads, whilst mist and a con- 
tinual downpour soaked everything. Thunder rumbled through 
the empty corridors of the valleys or rattled like boulders falling 
on an iron roof. The contours of the hills, seen through sudden 
vistas in the mist, took on new lines, and rushing streams veined 
the dark earth as they fell into the roaring torrent below. I spent 
a short time trying to sketch the camp from the door of my tent, 
but it became a water colour in a literal sense, and I lay on my bed 
and read. 

My tent, although double-roofed, now began to leak and I 
started an unequal contest with the rain—a sort of chess in which 
my bed, the King, was continually in check until I ‘ castled’ by 
rolling it up and sitting on it, with my helmet on topped by my 
canvas bath. I called Bir Bal in and listened to stories of shoots 
long past. I wish I could recall them all, as they were full of quaint 
ideas and superstitions, There is only one which comes back to 
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me, sadly robbed too of the atmosphere in which it was told and 
of Bir Bal’s impressive yet hesitating way of telling it. 

‘It was many years ago, Hazoor, when I was first helping 
my father, a hunter also, and the hair had not yet grown on my 
face. He came, that stupid fellow, up from the plains. I was 
straining honey from the comb into a ghurrah (earthenware jar)— 
for my mother had died that spring—when his face appeared over 
the edge of the maize patch in which our house stood. Pale as a 
Kashmiri’s it shone with sweat, and his bloodshot eyes looked 
fixedly beyond me. He pulled himself, still staring, on to the 
level. I thought to myself, ‘‘A holy man from whom merit may 
be gained,” for his fleshless bones showed through the rags and 
his feet were masses of fly-covered sores. As I rose he stumbled 
and fell headlong at my feet. He lay with us three days, for we 
thought he was a holy man though he carried no begging bowl. 
It is difficult to turn a sick man out on the hillside. For two days 
he lay, and fever moved his lips in everlasting talk. I used to 
give him warm milk and listen to his whisperings in Hindustani, 
bazaar talk, of money, food, loans from shroffs (money-lenders) 
and long lists of numbers. Sometimes he tried to rise and shouted 
out words which my father said were English. My father was a 
clever man, for he was much with sahibs and could understand 
a little of your language. On the third night he rose and, kneeling 
on the ground, called out (so my father said) to the Mother of his 
God. At dawn, his fever done, he rose and left us, though we 
tried to stay him, for he reeled like a drunken man. I followed 
him, at my father’s wish, to see no evil overtook him. Up he 
went and every moment I thought he would fall, but he seemed to 
gather strength in going. In a wood high above he lay down and 
slept, and after waiting some time I returned and told my father. 
In the evening I went up to look for him, but he had gone. Twice 
I saw him after that. He built a rough stone shelter on a hill a kos 
from us, and what he lived on God knows. My father and I came 
on him three weeks later, we were tracking a bear which had killed 
one of our goats. He was standing almost naked on a rock in front 
of us. My father spoke to him, but he answered not, nor did he 
see us. Two days later I saw him running through trees lower 
down, and then he never appeared again. Shortly after this the 
first snow fell. We went to his hut with chupattis and honey, my 
father and J, for he was a holy man and it was cold. We found 
itempty. Under a stone inside was a small skin wallet holding a 
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string of carved beads and a piece of paper. My father kept the 
beads but gave me the paper, saying it was powerful against evil 
spirits. I have it here if Excellency wishes to see it.’ 

Bir Bal took from his breast a small leather bag from which 
he extracted a neatly folded strip of unbleached linen. This 
contained a sheet of paper, thin and cracked along the folds. 
It was covered with small print on both sides and was obviously 
torn from a Bible, as I could make out the double columns. A 
section of one column was enclosed in a red line, and with some 
difficulty I made out the first few lines. Psalm cxxi—‘I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.’ 


III. SacriFice. 


The rain stopped at last, and we scoured the hills and valleys 
far and near, but every night returned empty-handed. The game 
seemed to have been washed away. Once we saw a small herd 
of thar high up on a rocky hill, but though we reached the place 
after hours of hard climbing, the quarry had left. One day we 
crossed the valley into which our ravine opened and found the fresh 
tracks of bear on the muddy edge of a pool. The bed of this valley, 
almost dry after five rainless days, gave some idea of the enormous 
volume of water and its tremendous force in the spring thaws. 
Its whole breadth was piled up with huge rounded boulders, among 
which pine trunks lay wedged, stripped of bark and polished, or 
frayed into brushes of splinters. Matted and dry, brownish rolls 
of dead vegetation lay swathed about the rocks, and from one of 
these a small shining hoof protruded. It held fast when we 
tried to pull it out, and breaking away the enclosing matting we 
found the complete body of a gooral (mountain goat). The skin 
was almost devoid of hair but unbroken—a leather bag, clean and 
empty, except for the rattling bonesinside. I imagine it had been 
killed in the late autumn by a fall or starvation and had lain under 
the snow during the winter. In the spring it had been fly-blown, 
and the internal corruption had been washed out by the continual 
flow of water through the body. In places along the banks high 
ridges of rounded stones, the size of coco-nuts, look as if collected 
by human agency. Among these wild balsam grew in rich profusion, 
its yellow and mauve flowers bright in the sun. 

Nightly before he left me, having made our plans for the follow- 
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ing day, Bir Bal, with insinuating voice, urged me to propitiate 
the Gods. ‘If Excellency would allow me to make sacrifice, only 
a goat, quite a small one, the game will come ; bad spirits are here, 
Excellency, driving it away.’ For seven nights I brushed away 
his appeals, but on the eighth asked him from where he proposed 
getting a goat. A coolie was going back to a village next day, 
and Bir Bal suggested he should bring one with him. I agreed, 
saying that a goat, distressing flavour though it bad, might make a 
change from tinned provisions, already growing low. Bir Bal knew 
he had won. 

The coolies for the last week had lived in beastly luxury. They 
camped round the bear’s carcass, now unapproachable by any but 
themselves. I had even moved my tent further away from the 
awful smell. Though I had ordered it to be burnt at once after 
they had cut what they wanted from it, the heavy rain had pre- 
vented its destruction, and now they took the delight in it that 
some do in Limburger cheese. They slept between meals like 
gorged pythons, but as there was nothing to do it did not matter. 

On the ninth day of this spell of bad luck I woke in the dark 
and found Bir Bal by my bed. ‘All is ready, Excellency,’ he 
said, ‘I have made sacrifice.’ I am afraid I laughed at him, 
and his indignant ‘ We shall see’ surprised me. It was the only 
time I ever saw him angry. 

We started before sunrise, Bir Bal, I, the assistant shikari 
and two coolies, and set our faces up the ravine. Two hundred 
yards from camp Bir Bal showed me where the sacrificial goat 
had met its fate, a pile of stones on the bank surmounted by a 
three-pronged rusty spear, which I understood to be a symbol 
sacred to Shiva and marking a spot where some holy hermit had 
lived or died. Bir Bal was very earnest about it all, and as he 
was certainly doing his best for me according to his lights, I made 
no remarks. 

That was a tiring day. Bir Bal, confident in eventual success, 
led me over hill and dale, but broad day passed into late after- 
noon and still no sign of any form of animal life, much less of 
game. Even Bir Bal’s spirits seemed to flag, and I became almost 
more sorry for him than for myself. Every means possible was 
utilized to scour a large tract of country. The assistant 
shikari and the coolies were sent off to reconnoitre distant ground, 
and reported ‘Khuch Nahnin’ (nothing) at prearranged rendez- 
vous. There only remained two hours to sunset, and we sat down 
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under a rock for a short rest before turning campwards. I started 
to twit Bir Bal on the waste of two rupees expended on the goat, 
but this only revived his hopes, and at his fervent request I agreed 
to make one last effort. Leaving the others to await our return, 
he and I climbed up and round the sharp spur on the side of which 
we were sitting. We found ourselves on a steep grassy slope 
looking down into a deep ravine, while opposite us a rugged hill- 
side sank into its wooded depths. We were creeping along slowly 
and with difficulty, as the long grass trailing down the 
incline made very slippery foothold even for grass shoes, when 
some movement on the opposite hill caught the tail of my eye. 
We crouched down watching, and we both saw it at the same 
instant. 

Through a belt of dry brushwood a dark object was moving 
parallel to us. I could make nothing of it through my glasses, 
but I thought it was a bear. I turned to Bir Bal to find him 
breaking his most cherished rule, ‘ Never get excited.’ He was 
quivering, and the hand he laid on my arm was shaking with 
excitement. ‘Shoot, Sahib, shoot,’ he whispered. I expostu- 
lated: ‘Hopeless; it’s 500 yards at least.’ He was almost 
weeping with disappointment. ‘Sahib, if you miss, what harm ! 
It is too late to get nearer—and if you hit ! > This reasoning 
appealed to me, and even to let off my rifle after eight blank days 
would be a relief. I put the sight to 450 yards and rested the 
barrel on the branch of a dead rhododendron. The black spot was 
now stationary. So certain was I of missing at that range and 
through intervening twigs that I was as cool as possible. Twice I 
‘came down,’ each time I did so I heard Bir Bal’s breath whistle 
through his nose. He was holding his breath while I aimed. The 
report echoed down the valley and I saw my target disappear down 
behind a projecting rock. Instantly Bir Bal’s arms were round me 
and he lifted me into the air with a shout of exultation, all his 
maxims forgotten. The next moment we were sliding down head- 
long. Bir Bal grabbed a dead root as we passed, and this checked 
us enough to enable me to seize some grass and take a bit of the 
strain. I thought we were going, but our hand grips held and we 
managed to regain our foothold. It was a horrid five seconds, 
but Bir Bal’s face, when we were again in statu quo, cut short 
my abuse and was sufficient apology for his lapse. We reached 
the bottom of the ravine (and how cautiously we descended !) 
before the others, summoned by my shot, caught us up. Bir 
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Bal now divided us into three parties. The two coolies to the 
right and the second shikari to the left were to make detours, 
meeting high above, thus cutting the trail if our quarry had made 
of. Bir Bal and I made for the rock behind which it had dis- 
appeared. The going was bad and we had to use our hands as 
much as our feet most of the way. A faint shout from above drove 
us both up the last steep ascent, and we found ourselves on a flat 
triangular crag jutting out over the valley. As Bir Bal yelled 
‘Shoot ’ I saw a strange-looking animal close to its edge. It was 
struggling to rise, its fore-feet rattling on the rock, its hind quarters 
paralysed. I gave it the coup de grdce, and with one last wild 
convulsion it lay still. We rushed to it, Bir Bal jabbering like a 
monkey, and pulled it back from the brink over which it had almost 
fallen. Bir Bal continued to gabble unintelligible sentences for 
a moment, and then, making a deep salaam with fingers to forehead 
before the body, he swung round, arm outstretched, a quaint tense 
figure against the sunset. 

‘Excellency,’ he said, speaking slowly, ‘a bear or a thar was 
reward enough, but a serow sacred to the gods! Will you now 
laugh at sacrifice ? ’ 


It was a queer long-haired animal, half goat half antelope, 
with long donkey-like ears. Its back and sides were a dark grey, 
lighter on the under sides, while its legs were a bright rufous 
brown. Its smooth horns were curved back and disappointed 
me by their size, for they were not quite ten inches in length. I 
had never seen the animal before, nor did I remember having 
heard it described. My first shot had hit its spine and rendered 
it helpless. The second shikari (who had sighted it from above 
and shouted the news) and the two coolies now arrived in quick 
succession and joined in excited talk. 

The lateness of the hour made skinning or carrying the body 
back to camp impossible. Vultures, already signalled by that 
circling speck high above, would pick the carcass clean unless it 
were carefully hidden. In a few minutes an extemporised rope 
of turbans, kamarbands and twenty foot of stout cord we always 
carried, was ready and we lowered the body into the trees below. 
We climbed down and commenced covering it with branches and 
large stones. Bir Bal’s second assault on me that day surprised 
me even more than the first. He leaped at me as I was about 
to straddle across the serow to place a stone on it, and flung me 
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backwards clear of the pile. I was boiling with rage, but before I 
could rise his arms were about my knees and he cried ‘ Excellency, 
forgive, forgive, it was only to save you from worse evil, for if you 
had stepped across that animal you would have had ill luck all 
your days. Sacred as are all serows, this one is doubly so, being 
an old female, but barren.’ 

Murmurs of ‘ True, it is true’ from the others reassured me of 
Bir Bal’s earnestness and, peace restored, we completed our task, 

I shall never forget that march, or rather scramble, back to 
camp. It was now almost dark. No track to guide us, we moved 
across country. After half an hour it became like pitch. Giddy 
heights were passed unseen though felt by senses sharpened by 
the night. Bir Bal and his satellites hemmed me round, a wall 
of safety, but I slipped over rocks and rotting trunks continually, 
and even Bir Bal himself with his cat’s sight came a cropper in 
one especially nasty place, and I feared injury until we heard 
him cursing robustly enough to dispel our anxiety some feet 
below. Over eight miles of chaotic country he led us without 
fault, through a night unrelieved by moon or stars. Steep descent 
followed hard climb in endless succession, only varied now and 
then by beds of mountain torrents choked with piles of shin-bark- 
ing boulders. We saw our camp fire after five hours of ceaseless 
effort, now bright and now obscured by trees, shining out across 
the night a very lighthouse of comfort. We reached camp well 
after midnight and found Fazal Khan and Gurdit Singh discuss- 
ing the advisability of firing my shot gun to give us our direction. 

I slept that night sounder than ever before or since, and woke 
at 11 a.m. so stiff and bruised that I could hardly move. Bi 
Bal, however, had already covered the sixteen miles with four 
coolies and had brought the serow back to camp. 

' On comparing measurements given in a hand-book I had with 
me I found that though the horns were more than an inch below 
the record, my bag in other respects was abnormal, being inches 
bigger in body measurement than any recorded—the more 
remarkable in a female. 


IV. Surverine VALLEY. 


Next morning we struck camp and trekked to new ground. 
I think Bir Bal felt that nothing was to be gained by staying, 
and it might possibly ruin the gods’ reputation. I too was thank 
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ful to quit the all-pervading bear, which by now, I could see through 
my glasses, was a seething mass of corruption still attended by 
its coolie ghouls. 

After three switchback marches, we pitched our tents in the 
stony bottom of a valley so shut in that no sun ever reached our 
camp. For hundreds of feet the sides flew upwards sheer almost 
to the snow line, and firs like pennywort on grey walls found 
surprising foothold. The silence of a great cathedral hushed 
our voices, while now and then its nave echoed with the deep 
boom of @ falling tree. One such giant, long dead, spanned the 
ravine and made a bridge across it. In the afternoon I climbed 
alone up the northern wall and caught a momentary glimpse 
of a fine thar across the valley as he leaped into cover from a tiny 
patch of grass. 

It was cold that night and the camp fire, built under the over- 
hanging cliff, made a warm circle of light as I stood in my tent 
door. I was just about to turn in when the silence of the night 
was broken by a distant rumbling which soon became so intense 
that it seemed to be inside my head. For a second I stood petri- 
fied ; the next moment I turned and seized the tent pole to save 
myself from falling, for the ground was swaying like a ship at 
sea. I found myself watching with intense interest the motions 
of the hurricane lamp hanging from the ridge pole. I was hypno- 
tised by it. Shouts of ‘ zilzilla’ (earthquake) outside roused me 
to thought, but I could not let go that pole. I heard the rattle 
of stones and the metallic clang of boulders as they plunged from 
the heights above into the rocky stream. A rotten branch flopped 
on to my tent. ... Silence; the lamp hung motionless. Was 
it finished, or would a second shock fill the valley with those millions 
of tons of stone hanging precariously above? At any rate there 
was nothing to do but put a cheerful face on it, and I joined the 
group around the fire. They had rushed from their more exposed 
position further out to the doubtful shelter of the cliff, and were 
now recounting their several experiences, chattering all together 
as natives do in excitement. One had been slightly cut on the 
face by a splinter of rock, the only casualty. Everyone looked 
frightened, even Bir Bal, and the Goorkha did not improve matters 
by saying ‘ After one hour it will return, it is always so. I was 
at Dharmsala with my regiment when the whole hillside was 
shaken down. We dug for days, finding dead and living; life 
was worse than death sometimes.’ I cut him short; this sort 
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of thing was bad for our morale. None of us slept well, but nothing 
happened, and the dim morning light seemed to give us security. 

We left this valley two days later without having added to 
the bag. We were all glad to see the last of it, as two more earth 
tremors occurred, certainly not as pronounced as the first, but 
sufficiently nerve-racking to hasten our departure. 


I had been in the hills now just over three weeks, and the bag 
was not up to expectations. I had only got a bear, a serow, and 
two gooral. Our new camp, however, was in good bear country, 
and on the first day I saw two big fellows, and though out of 
range the sight of them cheered me up and I had high hopes for 
the future. As I came into camp that afternoon I noticed a 
stranger talking excitedly to my servants. On seeing me he 
rushed up and handed mea yellow envelope—a telegram, ‘ Return 
immediately. Adjutant.’ Official telegrams are often sparing 
in words, but I did think this was a bit too laconic. Bazaar 
rumour, that mysteriously speedy messenger, had however already 
reached my camp. A ‘frontier show —‘ No, a big war ’—‘ Japan 
and Russia concentrating on the N.W. Frontier —(Geography is 
of no account in bazaar news)—‘ Four thousand British troops 
engaged somewhere,’ altogether an impossible tissue of lies. What- 
ever the reason, my shoot was over. Within the hour we were 
on the march to a hill village where we hoped to procure extra 
coolies to increase our speed. We entered it after dark. It 
consisted of nine houses scattered in disorder above a small stream, 
wherever a bit of ground approached the horizontal. 

Bir Bal and I waited to make arrangements while the others 
went through to pitch the camp beyond. Our presence created 
a stir in this primitive place, and the head man detailed men for 
us with great jabberings and gesticulation. No fresh news was 
available, though a coolie who had just arrived from far to the 
west said all the sahib log (white men) in the hills were racing 
back to India as fast as they could go. I had risen and was going 
on to camp when an enormous man appeared and squatted down 
by the head man. Unlike the others he was almost naked, though 
the night was chilly, and the firelight played on a skin rippling like 
silk over splendid muscies. His face, however, was expressionless, 
though his eyes reminded me of a caged animal. He fumbled 
with a piece of stick in an aimless way, like a monkey. When 
Bir Bal asked him some question, he tried to speak but could 
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make no sound. I was interested, and telling Bir Bal to find out 
what he was, went on to camp alone. Bir Bal arrived shortly 
after and told me his history,- ; ; 

‘Excellency, he is afflivted’ by evil-spirits once or twice a year. 
At other times he is like other men... When the spirit comes into 
him he stops eating, loses strength and speech; and wanders alone 
in the jungle, coming back more and more seldom till he vanishes 
completely into the woods. There he lives like an animal, naked 
and afraid of men, for weeks. Gradually the spirit leaves him 
and he comes nearer to his village and drinks the bowls of milk 
placed for him in secluded places. A trap is then made and six 
or eight men rush on him as he is drinking and tie him with ropes, 
for he is strong as ten men. He is kept in a dark room for three 
days and food is given him, then he becomes quiet and is loosed. 
He does all the heavy work of the village and by degrees 
regains his senses. To-day is the tenth day since he was retaken. 
There are many such in this country, Excellency.’ 

I disbelieved this story till an English missionary, who had 
lived in these hills thirty-five years, told me he had personally 
known many similar cases, including women. 

We arrived after five days’ forced marches at the first out- 
post of civilisation, where another telegram awaited me. ‘ Remain 
within telegraphic communication till further orders. Adjutant.’ 
After ten days a third arrived, ‘ Leave re-opened.’ So the show 
had fizzled out after all, and I could not get far enough afield now 
in the time left me. How I regretted I had not copied the example 
of one officer from Madras who, certain that his regiment would 
not be sent on service, pinned the unopened telegram inside 
his coat-tails, finished his leave, brought in a big bag of heads, 
and wired on arrival at a telegraphic office: ‘ Your wire received ; 
it has followed me about for five weeks.’ 

*‘ NoMAD.’ 





OVINCTON’S BANK. 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


Artuor, on the other hand, felt that things were going well 
with him. A few months earlier he had decided that a partner. 
ship in Ovington’s would be cheaply bought at the cost of a rupture 
with his uncle. Now he had the partnership, he could look 
forward to the wealth and importance which it would bring— 
and he had not to pay the price. On the contrary, his views 
now took in all that he had been prepared to resign, as well as 
all that he had hoped to gain. They took in Garth, and he saw 
himself figuring not only as the financier whose operations covered 
many fields, and whose riches were ever increasing, but as the 
landed Squire, the man of family, whose birth and acres must 
give him a position in society which no mere wealth could confer, 
The unlucky night which had cost the old man so much had 
been for Arthur the birth-night of fortune. He could date from 
it a favour, proof, as he now believed, against chance and change, 
a favour upon which it seemed unlikely that he could ever over- 
draw. 

For since his easy victory on the question of the India Stock, 
he had become convinced that the Squire was failing. The 
old man, once so formidable, was changed; he had grown, if 
not weak, yet dependent. And it could hardly be otherwise, 
Arthur reflected. The loss of sight was a paralysing deprivation, 
and it had fallen on the owner of Garth at a time of life when 
any shock must sap the strength and lower the vitality. For 
a while his will had reacted, he had seemed to bear up against 
the blow, but age will be served, and of late he had grown more 
silent and apathetic. Arthur had read the signs and drawn the 
conclusion, and was now sure that, blind and shaken, the old 
man would never again be the man he had been, or assert himself 
against an influence which a subtler brain would know how to 
weave about him. 

Arthur was thinking of this as he rode into town one morning 
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in November, his back turned to the hills and the romance of 
them, his face to the plain. It was early in the month. St. 
Luke’s Summer, prolonged that year, had come to an end a day 
or two before, and the air was raw, the outlook sombre. Under 
a canopy of grey mist, the thinning hedgerows and dripping 
woods showed dark against clear blue distances. But in the 
warmth of his thoughts the rider was proof against weather, 
and when he came to the sedgy spot, never more dreary to the 
view than to-day, which Thomas had chosen for his attack on 
the Squire, he smiled. That little patch of ground had done 
much for him, but at a price, of course—for there he had lost 
a friend, a good easy friend in Clement. And Betty—Betty, 
whose coolness and alienation had caused him more than one 
honest pang—he had no doubt that there had come a change in 
her, too, from that date. 

But one had to pay a price for everything, and these were 
but small spots on the sun of his success. Soon he had put the 
thought of them from him, and, abreast of the first houses of the 
town, began to employ his mind on the work of the day— 
revolving this and that, matters outside routine which would 
demand his attention. He knew what was likely to arise. 

Rarely in these days did he enter Aldersbury without a feeling 
of elation. The very air of the town inspired him. The life of 
the streets, the movement of the markets, the sight of the shop- 
keepers at their doors, the stir and bustle had their appeal for 
him. He felt himself on his own ground; it was here and not 
in the waste places that his work lay, here that he was formed to 
conquer, here that he was conquering fortune. Garth was very 
well—a grand, a splendid reserve; but as he rode up the steep 
streets to the bank, he felt that here was his vocation. He 
sniffed the battle, his eyes grew brighter, his figure more alert. 
From some Huguenot ancestor had descended the Huguenot 
appetite for business, the Huguenot ability to succeed. 

This morning, however, he did not reach the bank in his 
happiest mood. Purslow, the irrepressible Purslow, stopped 
him, with a long face and a plaint to match. ‘Those Antwerp 
shares, Mr. Bourdillon! Excuse me, have you heard?’ his 
pendulous cheeks quivering. ‘ They’re down again—down twenty- 
five since Wednesday! And that’s on to five, as they fell the 
week before! Thirty down, sir! I’m in a regular stew about it! 
Excuse me, sir, but if they fall much more—— 
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‘You've held too long, Purslow,’ Arthur replied, ‘that’s where 
it is, man. I told you it was a quick shot. A fortnight ago 
you'd have got out with a good profit. Why didn’t you?’ 

‘ But they were rising—rising nicely. And I thought, sir——’ 

‘ You thought you’d hold them for a bit more? That was the 
long and short of it, wasn’t it? Well, my advice to you now is 
to get out while you can make a profit.’ 

‘Sell? Now?’ the draper exclaimed. It is hard to say 
what he had expected, but something more than this. ‘ But | 
should not clear more than—why, I shouldn’t make——’ 

‘ Better make what you can,’ Arthur replied curtly, and rode 
on a little more cavalierly than he would have ridden a few months 
before. 

He did not reflect how easy it is to sow the seeds of distrust. 
Purslow, left alone to make the best of cold comfort, felt for the 
first time that his interests were not the one care of the bank. 
For the first time he saw the bank as something apart, a machine, 
cold, impassive, indifferent, proceeding on its course unmoved 
by his fortunes, good or bad, his losses or his gains. It was a 
picture that chilled him, and set him thinking. 

Arthur, meantime, left his horse at the stables and let himself 
into the bank by the house-door. As he laid his hat and whip 
on the table in the hall, he caught the sound of an angry voice. 
It came from the bank parlour. He hesitated an instant, then 
he made up his mind, and stepping that way he opened the door. 

The voice was Wolley’s. The man was on his feet, angry, 
protesting, gesticulating. Ovington, his lips set, the pallor of 
his handsome face faintly tinged with colour, sat behind his table, 
his elbows on the arms of his chair, his finger-tips meeting. 

Arthur took it all in. Then, ‘ You don’t want me?’ he said, 
and he made as if he would close the door again. ‘I thought 
that you were alone, sir.’ 

‘No, stay,’ Ovington answered. ‘You may as well hear 
what Mr. Wolley has to say, though I have told him already—’ 

‘What?’ the clothier cried rudely. ‘ Let’s have it in plain 
words !’ 

‘That we can discount no more bills for him until the 
acceptances we hold have been met. You know as well as I do, 
Mr. Wolley, that you have been drawing more bills and larger 
bills than your trade justifies.’ 

‘But I have to meet the paper I’ve accepted for wool, haven't 
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1? And if my customers don’t pay cash—as you know it is not 
the custom to pay—where am I to get the cash to pay the wool 
men ?’ 

The banker took up one of two bills that lay on the table 
before him. ‘Drawn on Samuel Willis, Manchester,’ he said. 
‘That’s a new name. Who is he?’ 

‘ A customer. Who should he be?’ 

‘That’s the point,’ Ovington replied coldly. ‘Is he? And 
this other bill. A new name, too. Besides, we’ve already 
discounted your usual bills—no, when I say usual, they are 
larger. These bills are additional. My own opinion is that 
they are accommodation bills, and that you, and not the accep- 
tors, will have to meet them. In any case,’ dropping the slips 
on the table, ‘ we are not going to take them.’ 

‘You won’t cash them? Not on no terms ?’ 

‘No, we are going no further, Wolley,’ the banker replied 
firmly. ‘If you like I will send for the bill-book and ledger 
and tell you exactly what you owe, on bills and overdraft. I 
know it is a large amount, and you have made, as far as I can 
judge, no effort to reduce it. The time has come when we must 
stop the advances.’ 

‘And you'll not discount these bills ?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Then, by G—d, it’s not I will be the only one to be ruined ! ’ 
the man exclaimed, and he struck the table with his fist. The 
veins on his forehead swelled, his coarse mottled face showed, 
disfigured with rage. He glared at the banker. But even as 
Ovington met his gaze, there came a change. The perspiration 
sprang out on his forehead, his face turned pale and flabby, 
he seemed to shrink and wilt. The ruin, which recklessness 
and improvidence had hidden from him, rose before him, certain 
and imminent. He saw his mill, his house, his all gone from 
him, saw himself a drunken, ruined, shiftless loafer, cadging 
about public-houses! ‘For God’s sake!’ he pleaded, ‘do it 
this once, Mr. Ovington. Meet just these two, and I'll swear 
they'll be the last. Meet these.’ 

‘No,’ the banker said. ‘ We go no farther.’ 

Perhaps the thought that he and Ovington had risen from 
the ranks together, that for years they had been equals, and 
that now the one refused his help to the other, rose and mocked 
the unhappy man. At any rate, his rage flared up anew. He 
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swore violently. ‘ Well, there’s more than I will go down, then!’ 
he said. ‘And more than will suit your book, banker! Wise 
as you think yourself, there’s more bills out than you know of!’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it.’ 

‘ Ay, and you'll be more sorry by and by!’ viciously. ‘ Sorry 
for yourself and sorry that you did not give me a little more help, 
d—n you! Are you going to? Best think twice about it before 
you say No!’ 

‘Not a penny,’ Ovington rejoined sternly. ‘After what 
you have admitted I should be foolish indeed to do so. You've 
had my last word, Mr. Woolley.’ 

‘Then damn your last word and you too!’ the clothier re- 
torted, and went out, cursing, into the bank, shouting aloud as he 
passed through it, that they were a set of blood-suckers and 
that he’d have the law of them! Clement from his desk eyed 
him steadily. Rodd and the clerks looked startled. The cus- 
tomers—there were but two, but they were two too many for 
such a scene—eyed each other uneasily. A moment, and Clement, 
after shifting his papers uncertainly, left his desk and went into 
the parlour. 

Ovington and Arthur had not moved. ‘ What’s the matter?’ 
Clement asked. The occurrence had roused him from his apathy. 
He looked from the one to the other, a challenge in his eyes. 

‘ Only what we’ve been expecting for some time,’ his father 
answered. ‘ Wolley has asked for further credit and I’ve had 
to say No. I’ve given him too much rope as it is, and we shall 
lose by him. He’s an ill-conditioned fellow, and he is taking 
it ill.’ 

‘He wants a drubbing,’ said Clement. 

‘That is not in our line,’ Ovington replied mildly. ‘ But, 
he continued—for he was not sorry to have the chance of taking 
his son into his confidence—‘ we are going to have plenty to think 
of, that is in our line. Wolley will fail, and we shall lose by him; 
and I have no doubt that he is right in saying that he will bring 
down others. We must look to ourselves and draw in, as I once 
warned Bourdillon. That noisy fellow may do us harm, and we 
must be ready to meet it.’ 

Arthur looked thoughtful. ‘Antwerps have fallen,’ he said. 

‘I wish it were only Antwerps!’ the banker answered. ‘ You 
haven’t seen the mail? Or Friday’s prices? There’s a fall in 
nearly everything. True,’ looking from one to the other, ‘I’ve 
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expected it—sooner or later ; and it has come, or is coming. 


Yes, Rodd? What is it?’ 


The cashier had opened the door. ‘Hamar,’ he said in a 


low voice, ‘ wants to know if we will buy him fifty of the railroad 
| shares and advance him the face value on the security of the 


shares. He’ll find the premium himself. He thinks they are 
cheap after the drop last week.’ 
The benker shook his head. ‘No,’ he said. ‘We can’t do 


it, tell Mr. Hamar.’ 


‘It would support the shares,’ Arthur suggested. 

‘With our money. Yes! But we've enough locked up in 
them already. Tell him, Rodd, that I am sorry, but it is not 
convenient at present.’ 

‘They are still at a premium of thirty shillings,’ Arthur put 
in. He was inclined to differ. 

‘Is the door shut, Rodd ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Thirty shillings? And that might run off in a week, Mr. 
Secretary. No, Bourdillon, the time is come when we must not 
shilly-shally. I see your view and the refusal may do harm. 
But we have enough money locked up in the railway, and with the 
outlook such as it is, I will not increase the note-issues. They are 
already too large, as we may discover. We must say No, Rodd ; 
but tell him to come and see me this evening, and I will explain.’ 

The cashier nodded and went out. 

Ovington gazed thoughtfully at his joined finger-tips. ‘Is 
the door closed ?’ he asked again, and assured that it was, he 
looked thoughtfully from one to the other of the young men. He 
seemed to be measuring them, considering how far he could trust 
them, how far it would be well to take them into his confidence. 
Then, ‘ We are going to meet a crisis,’ he said. ‘I have now no 
doubt about that. All over the country the banks have increased 
their issues of notes, and hold a vast quantity of pawned stock. 
If the fall in values is continued beyond a point, the banks must 
throw the stock on the market, and there will be a general and, 
perhaps, disastrous fall. At the same time they will be obliged 
to restrict credit and refuse discounts, which will force traders 
to throw goods on the market to meet their obligations. Prices 
of goods as well as of stocks will fall. Alarm will follow, and 
presently there will be a run on a weak bank and it will close its 
doors. Then there will be a panic, and a run on other banks— 
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a run proportioned in violence to the amount of credit granted in 
the last two years. We may have to meet a run on deposits at 
the same time that we may be called upon to cash every note 
that we have issued.’ 

‘Impossible!’ Arthur cried. ‘We could not do it.’ 

‘If you mean that the run is impossible,’ the banker 
answered quietly, ‘I fear—I much fear that events will confute 
you. If you mean that we could not meet our obligations, well, 
we must strain every nerve to do so. We must retain all the 
cash that comes in, and we must issue no more notes, create no 
more credit. But even this we must do with discretion, and 
above all not a whisper must pass beyond this room. I will 
speak to Rodd. Hamar I will see this evening, and do what | 
can to sweeten the refusal. We must wear confident faces however 
grave the crisis. We are solvent, amply solvent, if time is given 
us to realise our resources ; but time may not be given us, and 
we may have to make great sacrifices. You may be inclined 
to blame me ’ he paused, and looked from one to the other— 
Arthur stood frowning, his eyes on the carpet—‘ that I did not 
take the alarm earlier? Well, I ought to have done so, perhaps. 
But——’ 

‘Nobody blames you, sir!’ It was Clement who spoke for 
both ; the last few minutes had made a marked change in him, 
His dullness and listlessness had fallen from him, he stood up- 
right and alert. The imagination which had balked at the 
routine of banking faced a crisis with alacrity, and conscious 
that he had hitherto failed his father he welcomed with zest 
the opportunity of proving his loyalty, ‘Nobody blames you, 
sir!’ he repeated firmly. ‘We are here to stand by you, and 
I am confident that we shall win through. If any bank can 
stand, Ovington’s will stand. And if we don’t win through, if 
the public insists on cutting its own throat, well ’—a little ashamed 
of his own enthusiasm—‘ we shall still believe in you, sir, you 
may be sure of that!’ 

* But isn’t—isn’t all this a little premature ?’ Arthur asked, 
his tone cold and business-like. ‘I don’t understand why you 
think that all this is coming upon us at a moment’s notice, sir! 
Without warning ?’ 

‘Not quite without warning,’ the banker rejoined with 
patience. Clement’s declaration of faith had moved him more 
deeply than he showed, and, having that, he could bear a little 
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disappointment. ‘I have hinted more than once, Arthur, that I 
was uneasy. But why, you ask, this sudden alarm—-now? Well, 
look at Richardson’s list of last Friday’s prices. You have not 
seen it. Exchequer Bills that a week ago were at par are at 


® discount. India Stock are down five points on the day—a 


large fall for such a stock. New Four per Cents. have fallen 3, 
Bank Stock that stood at 224 ten days ago is 214. These are 
not panic falls, it is true, but they are serious figures. With 
Bank Stock falling ten points in as many days, what will happen 
to the immense mass of speculative securities held by the public, 
and on much of which calls are due? It will be down this 
week ; next week the banks will have to throw it out to save 
their margins, and customers to pay their calls. It will fall, and 
fall. The week after, perhaps, panic! A rush to draw deposits, 
or a rush to cash notes, or, most probably, both.’ 

‘ And the railway shares ?’ 

‘We must think of the bank first. When things right them- 
selves we can look to that, and at the proper time support the 
market. At present we cannot afford to do so; we must look 
to ourselves.’ 

‘Then you think—you must think ’—Arthur’s voice was not 
entirely under his control— ‘that there is danger ?’ 

‘It would be as foolish in me to deny it here,’ the banker 
replied gravely, ‘ as it would be reckless in me to affirm it outside. 
There is danger. We shall run a risk, but I believe that we shall 
win through, though, it may be, by a narrow margin. And a little 
thing might upset us.’ 

Arthur was not of an anxious temperament; far from it—but 
he had committed himself to the bank. He had involved him- 
self in its fortunes in no ordinary way. He had joined it against 
the wishes of his friends and in the teeth of the prejudices of 
his caste. He had staked his reputation for judgment upon its 
success, and assured that it would give him in the future all 
for which he thirsted, he had deemed himself far-sighted, and 
others fools. In doing this he had never dreamt of failure, he had 
never weighed the possibility of loss. Not once had he reflected 
that he might turn out to be wrong and robbed of the prize— 
might in the end be a laughing-stock ! 

Now as the possibility of all this, as the thought of failure, 
complete and final, flooded his mind and shook his self-con- 
fidence, he flinched. Danger! Danger, owned to by Ovington 
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himself! Ah, he ought to have known! He ought to have 
suspected that fortunes were not so easily made! He ought to 
have reflected that Ovington’s was not Dean’s! That it was 
but a young bank, ill-rooted as yet—and speculative! Ay, 
speculative! Such a bank might fall, he was almost certain 
now that it would fall, as easily as it had risen ! 

It was a nerve-shaking vision that rose before him; and for 
a moment he could not hide his disorder. At any rate, he could 
not hide it from two jealous eyes. Clement saw and condemned— 
not fully understanding all that this meant to the other or the 
sudden strain which it put upon him. A moment and Arthur 
was himself again, and his first words recovered for him the 
elder man’s confidence. They were practical. 

‘How much—I mean, what extra amount of reserve,’ he asked, 
‘would make us safe ?’ 

‘Just so,’ and in the banker’s eyes there shone a gleam of 
relief. ‘ Well, if we had twelve thousand pounds, beyond, and 
in addition to our existing assets, I think—nay, I am confident 
that that would place us out of danger.’ 

‘Twelve thousand pounds.’ 

‘Yes. It is not a large sum. But it might make all the 
difference if it came to a pinch.’ 

‘In cash ?’ 

‘In gold, or Bank paper. Or in such securities as could be 
realised even in a crisis. Twelve thousand added to our reserve, 
I think I may say with confidence that with that we could meet 
any run that could be made upon us.’ 

‘There is no doubt that we are solvent, sir ?’ 

‘ You should know that as well as I do.’ 

‘We could realise the twelve thousand eventually ?’ 

‘Of course, or we should not be solvent without it.’ For 
once Ovington spoke a little impatiently. 

‘Then could we not,’ Arthur asked, ‘ by laying our accounts 
before your London agents obtain the necessary help, sir ?’ 

‘If we were the only bank likely to be in peril, of course we 
could. And even as it is—you are right, Arthur; you are so 
far right that I had already determined to do that. It is the 
obvious course, and my bag is being packed in the house—I shall 
go to town by the afternoon coach. And now,’ rising to his feet, 
‘we have been together long enough—we must be careful to cause 
no suspicion. Do you, Clement, see Massy, the wine-merchant, 
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to-day, and tell him that I will take, to lay down, the ten 
dozen of 20 port that he offered me. And ask the two Welshes 
to dine with me on Friday—I shall return on Thursday. And 
get some oysters from Hamar’s—two barrels—and have one or 
two people to dine while I am away. And, cheerful faces, boys— 
and still tongues. Keep both! And now go. I must put into 
shape the accounts that I shall need in town.’ 

He dismissed them with calmness, but he did not at once 
fall to work upon the papers, His serenity was that of the com- 
mander who, on the eve of battle, reviews the issues of the 
morrow, and habituated to the chances of war, knows that he 
may be defeated, but makes his dispositions, folds his cloak about 
him, and lies down to sleep. But under the cloak of the com- 
mander, and behind the mask that deceives those about him, is 
still the man, with the man’s hopes and fears, and cares and 
anxieties, which habit has rendered tolerable, and pride enables 
him to veil. But they are there. They are there, 

As he sat, he thought of his rise, of his struggle, of his success, 
of step won after step; of the praise of men and the jealousy of 
rivals which wealth had won for him; and of the new machine 
that he had built up—Ovington’s. And he knew that if fate 
went against him, there might in a very short time be an end of 
all. Yesterday he and Wolley had been equals. They had risen 
from obscurity together. To-day Wolley was a bankrupt. To- 
morrow—they might be again equal in their fall, and Ovington’s 
a thing to wonder at. Dean’s would chuckle, and some would 
call him a fool and some a rogue, and all an upstart—one who had 
not been able to keep his head. He would be ruined, and they 
would find no name too bad for him. 

He thought of Betty. How would she bear it? He had 
made much of her and spoiled her, she had been the apple of his 
eye. She had known only the days of his prosperity. How 
would she bear it, how take it? He sighed. 

He turned at last to the papers. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Ir was with a firmer tread that Clement went back to his 
desk in the bank. He had pleased his father and he was pleased 
with himself. Here at last was something to do. Here at last 
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was something to fight. Here at last was mettle in the banking 
business that suited him; and not a mere counting of figures 
and reckoning of pennies, and taking in at four per cent. and putting 
out at eight. His gaze, passing over the ledger that lay before 
him, focussed itself on the unconscious customers beyond the 
counter. He had the air of challenging them, of defying 
them. They were the enemy. It was their folly, their greed, 
their selfishness, their insensate desire to save themselves, let 
who would perish, that menaced the bank, that threatened the | 
security, the well-being, the happiness of better men. It was 
a battle and they were the enemy. He scowled at them, 
Supposing them to have sense, patience, unselfishness, there 
would be no battle and no danger. But he knew that they had 
it not in them. No, they would rush in at the first alarm, like 
a flock of silly sheep, and thrusting and pushing and trampling 
one another down, would run, each bent on his own safety, 
blindly on ruin. 

From this moment the bank became to him a place of interest 
and colour, instead of that which it had been. Where there 
was danger there was romance. Even Rodd, adding up a cus- 
tomer’s pass-book, his face more thoughtful than usual, wore a 
halo, for he stood in peril. If the shutters went up Rodd would 
suffer with his betters. He would lose his place, he would be 
thrown on the world. He might lose, too, the trifle which 
Clement believed that he had on deposit in the bank. And even 
Rodd might have his plans and aims and ambitions, might be 
hoping for a rise, might be looking to marry some day—and 
some one ! 

Pheugh! Clement’s mouth opened, he stared aghast— 
stared at the wire blind that obscured the lower half of the nearer 
window, as if all his faculties were absorbed in reading the 
familiar legend, KNAB S’NOTGNIVO, that showed darkly upon 
it. Customers, Rodd, the bank, all vanished. For he had for- 
gotten! He had forgotten Josina! In contemplating what was 
exciting and what was pleasurable in the struggle before him he 
had forgotten that his stake was greater than the stake of others— 
that it was immeasurably greater. For it was Josina. He 
stood far enough below her as it was; separated from her by 
height of pride and prejudice and convention, which he must 
scale if he would reach her. But he had one point in his favour— 
as things were. His father was wealthy, and standing a-tiptoe 
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' on his father’s money-bags he might possibly aspire to her hand. 


So uplifted, so advantaged he might hope to grasp that hand, 
and in the end, by boldness and resolution, to make it his own. 

That was the position as long as all went well at the bank: 
and it was a position difficult enough. But if the money-bags 
crumbled and sank beneath his feet? If in the crisis that 
was coming they toppled over, and his father failed, as he might 
fail? If he lost the footing, the one footing that money now 
gave him? Then her hand would be altogether out of his 
reach, she would be far above him. He could not hope to reach 
her, could not hope to gain her, could not in honour even aspire 
to her. 

He saw that now. His stake was Josina, and the battle lost 
he lost Josina. He had been brave enough until he thought of 
that, reckless even, welcoming the trumpet call. But seeing 
that, and seeing it suddenly, he groaned. 

The sound recalled him to himself, and he winced, remember- 
ing his father’s injunction to show a cheerful front. That he 
should have failed so soon! He looked guiltily at Arthur. Had 
he heard ? 

But Arthur had not heard. He was standing at a desk 
attached to the wall, his back towards Clement, his side-face to 
the window. He had not heard, because his thoughts had been 
dsewhere, and, strange to say, the subject which had engaged 
them had been also Josina. The banker’s warning had been 
a sharp blow to him. He was practical, he prided himself on 
the quality, and he foresaw no pleasure in a contest in which 
the success that was his be-all and end-all would be hazarded. 

True, his mercurial spirit had already begun to rise, and with 
every minute he leant more and more to the opinion that 
the alarm was groundless. He thought that the banker was 
scaring himself, and seeing bogies where no bogies were—as 
if forsooth a little fall meant a great catastrophe, or all the 
customers would leave the bank because Wolley did! But he 
none the less for that looked abroad. Prudently he reviewed 
the resources that would remain to him in the event of defeat, 
and like a cautious general he determined beforehand his line 
of retreat. 

That line was plain. If the bank failed, if a thing so cruel 
and incredible could happen, he still had Garth. He still had 
Garth to fall back upon, its lands, its wealth, its position. The 
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bank might go, and Ovington—confound him for the silly mis. 
management that had brought things to this!—might go into 
limbo with it, and Clement and Rodd and the rest of them—atfter 
all, it was their native level! But for him, born in the purple, 
there would still be Garth. 

Only he must be quick. He must not lose a day or an hour, 
If he waited too long, word of the bank’s embarrassments might 
reach the old man, re-awaken his prejudices, warp his mind, and 
all might be lost. The influence on which he counted for success 
might cease to be his, and in a moment he might find hir-velf out 
in the cold. Weakened as the Squire was, it would not be wise 
to trust too much to the change in him! 

No, he must do it at once. He would ride out that very 
day, and gain, as he did not doubt that he would gain, the 
Squire’s permission to speak to Josina. He would leave no 
room for accidents, and, setting these aside, he did not doubt 
the result. 

He carried out his intention in spite of some demur on 
Clement’s part; who in his new-born zeal hinted that in his father’s 
absence the other ought to remain on the spot. But Arthur had 
got the habit of the upper hand, and with a contemptuous fling 
at Clement’s own truancies, took it now. He was at Garth before 
sunset of the short November day, and he had not sat in the 
Squire’s room ten minutes before chance gave him the opening 
he desired. 

The old man had been listening to the town news, and ap- 
parently had been engrossed in it. But suddenly, in a momentary 
pause, he leant forward, and poked Arthur with the end of his 
stick. ‘Do you tell me!’ he said. ‘What ails the girl? I’ve 
no eyes, but I’ve ears, and there’s something. What’s amiss 
with her, eh ?’ 

‘Do you mean Josina, sir ?’ 

‘Who else, man? I asked you what’s the matter with her. 
D’you think I don’t know that there is something? I’ve all my 
senses but one, thank God, and I can hear if I can’t see! What 
is it?’ 

Arthur saw in a moment that here was the very opportunity 
he needed, and he made haste to seize it. ‘The truth is, sir— 
I was going to speak to you about Josina,’ he said with a candour 
which was attractive. ‘I have been wishing to do so for some 
time, but I’ve put it off.’ 
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‘Till I could see, eh? Well 2?’ 
‘I have said nothing to her. But it is possible that she may 
be aware of my feelings.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’ the Squire said drily. It was im- 
ossible to say whether he was pleased or not. 

‘If I had your permission to speak to her, sir?’ Arthur 
felt, now that he had come to the point, just the amount of 
nervousness which was becoming. ‘ We have been brought up 
more or less together, and I don’t think that I can be taking 
you by’ surprise.’ 

‘And you think it will be no surprise to her ?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ modestly, ‘I think it will not.’ 

‘More ways of killing a cat than drowning it, eh? That’s 
it, is it? Haven't spoken, but let her know? And you want 
my leave ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, to ask her to be my wife,’ Arthur said frankly. ‘ It 
has been my wish for some time, but I have hesitated. Of course, 
Iam no great match for her, but I am of her blood, and——’ 

He paused. He did not know what to add, and the Squire 
did not help him, and for the first time Arthur felt a pang of 
uneasiness. This was not lessened when the old man asked, 
‘How long has this been going on, eh ?’ 

‘Oh, for a long time, sir—on my side,’ Arthur answered. 
He, did not know what to think. The Squire might be taking it 
well or ill—it was impossible to judge. He had not changed his 
attitude and still sat, leaning forward, his hands on his stick, 
impenetrable behind his bandages. It struck Arthur that he 
night have been premature; that he might have put his favour 
to too high a test. It might have been wiser to work upon 
Josina, and wait and see how things turned out. 

There was an ominous silence. The old man was once more 
become formidable. What were his thoughts ? 

At last. ‘She’ll not go out of this house,’ he said. And 
he sighed in a way unusual with him, even when he had been at 
his worst. ‘That’s understood. There’s room for you here, 
and any brats you may have. That’s understood, eh?’ sharply. 

‘Willingly, sir,’ Arthur answered. A great weight had been 
lifted from him, 

“And you'll take her name, do you hear ?’ 

‘Of course, sir. I shall be proud to do so. I shall wish to 
do whatever you think best for her happiness.’ 
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The Squire sighed, and again he was silent. 

‘Then—then I may speak to her, sir?’ Arthur ventured 
after a time. 

‘Wait a bit! Wait a bit!’ The Squire had more to say, 
it appeared. ‘ You'll leave the bank, of course ?’ 

Arthur’s mind, trained to rapid calculation, reviewed the 
position. Most heartily he wished—although he thought that 
Ovington’s views were unnecessarily dark—that he could leave 
the bank. But he could not. The moment when Ovington might 
have released him, when the cancellation of the articles had 
been possible, was past. The banker could no longer afford to 
cancel them, or to lose the five thousand pounds that Arthur had 
brought in. 

He hesitated, and the old man read his hesitation, and was 
wroth. ‘You heard what I said?’ he growled, and he struck 
his stick upon the floor. ‘Do you think I am going to have my 
daughter’s husband counterskipping in Aldersbury ? Cheek by 
jowl with every grocer and linen-draper in the town? Bad enough 
as it is, bad enough, but when you’re Jos’s husband—no, by G—d, 
that’s flat! Youll leave the bank, and you'll leave it at once, 
or you're no son-in-law for me. I'll not have the name of Griffin 
dragged in the dirt.’ 

Arthur had not anticipated this, though he might easily have 
foreseen it; and he cursed his folly. He ought to have known 
that the old question would be raised, and that it would revive 
the Squire’s antagonism. He was like a fox caught in a trap, 
nay, like a fox that has put its own foot in the trap; and he had 
no time to give any but a candid answer. ‘I am afraid, sir, 
he said, ‘I mean—I am quite willing to comply with your 
wishes. But unfortunately there’s a difficulty. I am tied to 
the bank for three years. At the end of three years——’ 

‘Three years be d—d!’ In a passion the Squire struck his 
stick on the floor. ‘Three years! I’m to sit here for three years 
while you go in and out, partner with Ovington! Then my 
answer is, No! No! D’you hear? T’ll not have it.’ 

The perspiration stood on Arthur’s brow. Here was 3 
débdcle! An end, crushing and’ complete, to all his hopes! 
Desperately he tried to explain himself and mend matters. ‘If 
I could help myself, sir,’ he said, ‘I would leave the bank to- 
morrow. But the agreement——’ 

‘Agreement? Don’t talk to me of agreements! You 
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could ha’ helped yourself!’ the Squire snarled. ‘ You could ha’ 
helped yourself! Only you would go on! You went in against 
my advice! And for the agreement, who but a fool would ha’ 
signed such an agreement? No, you may go, my lad. As you 
ha’ brewed you may bake! You may go! If I’d known this 
was going on, I’d not ha’ seen so much of you, you may be sure of 
that ! As it is, Good-day! Good-day to you!’ 

It was indeed a débdcle; and Arthur could hardly believe 
his ears, or that he stood in his own shoes. In a moment, in 
one moment he had fallen from the height of favour and the pin- 
nacle of influence, and disowned and defeated, he could hardly 
take in the mischance that had befallen him. Slowly he got 
to his feet, and as soon as he could master his voice, ‘ I’m grieved 
sir,, he answered, ‘more grieved than I can say, that you 
should take it like this—when I have no choice. I am sorry for 
my own sake—’ 

‘Ay, ay!’ with grim irony. ‘I can believe that.’ 

‘and sorry for Josina’s.’ 

He could think of no further plea at the moment—he must 
wait and hope for the best; and he moved towards the door, 
cursing his folly, his all but incredible folly, but finding no 
remedy. His hand was on the latch of the door when ‘ Wait!’ 
the old man said. 

Arthur turned and waited; wondering, even hoping. The 
Squire sat, looking straight before him, if that might be said of a 
blind man, and presently he sighed. Then, ‘ Here, come back!’ 
he ordered. But again for awhile he said no more, and Arthur 
stood, and waited, completely in the dark as to what was working 
in the other’s mind. At last. ‘There, maybe I’ve been hasty,’ 
the old man muttered, ‘and not thought of all. Will you leave 
the bank when you can, young man ?’ 

‘Of course, I will, sir!’ Arthur cried, hope leaping up in his 
breast. 

‘Then—then you may speak to her,’ the Squire said reluct- 
antly, and he marked the reluctance with another sigh. 

And so, as suddenly as he had raised the objection, he with- 
drew it, to Arthur’s intense astonishment. Only one conclusion 
could he draw—that the Squire was indeed failing. And on that, 
with a hastily murmured word of thanks, he escaped from the 
room, hardly knowing whether he walked on his head or his feet. 

Lord! Lord, what a near thing it had been. And yet—no! 
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The Squire—it must be that—was a failing man. He had no 
longer the strength or the stubbornness to hold to the course 
that his whims or his crabbed humour suggested. The danger 
might not have been so real or substantial, after all. 

Yet the relief was great, and coming on Miss Peacock, who 
was crossing the hall with a bowl in her hand, he seized her by 
the waist and whirled her round, bowl and all. ‘ Hallo, Peacock | 
Hallo, Peacock ! ’ he cried in the exuberance of his joy. ‘ Where's 
Jos?’ 

“Let go!’ she cried. ‘You'll have it over! What’s come 
to you?’ 

‘ Where’s Jos? Where’s Jos?’ 

‘Good gracious, how should I know? There, be quiet,’ in 
pretended anger, though she liked it well enough. ‘ What’s come 
to you? If you must know, she’s moping in her room. It’s where 
I find her most times when she’s not catching cold in the garden- 
house, and her father’s noticed it at last. He’s in a pretty stew 
about her, and if you ask me, I don’t think that she’s ever got over 
that night.’ saa 

‘Til cure her!’ Arthur cried in a glow, and. he gave Miss 
Peacock another twirl. 

But he had no opportunity of trying his cure that evening, 
for Jos, when she came downstairs, kept close to her father, and 
it was not until after breakfast on the morrow that he saw her go 
out through the side-door, a relic of the older house that had 
once stood there. To frame it a stone arch of Tudor date had 
been filled in, and on either side of this, outlined in stone on the 
brick wall, was a pointed window of three lights. But Arthur's 
thoughts as he followed Jos into the garden were far from such 
dryasdust matters. The reaction after fear, the assurance that 
all was well, intoxicated him, and in a glow of spirits that defied 
the November day he strode down the walk under boughs that 
half-bare, and over leaves that half-shrivelled, owned alike the 
touch of autumn. He caught sight of a skirt on the raised walk 
at the farther end of the garden and he made for it, bounding up 
the four steps with a light foot and a lover’s haste. A handsome 
young fellow, with a conquering air ! 

Jos was leaning on the wall, a shawl about her shoulders, her 
eyes bent on the mill and the Thirty Acres; and her presence 
in that place on that not too cheerful morning, and her pensive 
stillness, might have set him wondering, had he given himself 
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time to think. But he was full of his purpose, he viewed her only 
as she affected it, and he saw nothing except what he wished to 
see. When, hearing his footsteps, she turned, her colour did not 
rise—and that too might have told him something. But had he 
spared it a thought, it would only have been to think that her 
colour would rise soon enough when he spoke. 

‘Jos!’ he cried, while some paces still separated them. ‘I’ve 
seen your father! And I’ve spoken to him!’ He waved his 
hand as one proclaiming a victory. 

But what victory ? Jos was as much in the dark as if he had 
never paid court to her in those far-off days. ‘Is anything the 
matter ?’ she asked, and she turned as if she would go back to the 
house. 

But he barred the way. ‘Nothing,’ he said. ‘ Why should 
there be? Nothing! On the contrary, dear. Don’t I tell 
you that I’ve spoken to the Squire? And he says that I may 
speak to you.’ 

‘To me?’ She looked at him candidly, with no inkling in 
her mind of what he meant. 

‘Yes! My dear girl, don’t you understand? He has given me 
leave to speak to you—to ask you to be my wife.’ And as her 
lips parted and she gazed at him in astonishment, he took 
possession of her hand. The position was all in favour of a 
lover, for the parapet was behind her, and she could not escape 
from him if she would; while the ordeal through which he had 
passed gave this lover an ardour that he might otherwise have 
lacked. ‘Jos, dear,’ he continued, looking into her eyes, ‘I’ve 
waited—waited patiently, knowing that it was useless to speak 
until he gave me leave. But now’—after all, love-making with 
that pretty startled face before him, that trembling hand in his, 
was not unpleasant—‘ I come to you—for my reward.’ 

‘But, Arthur,’ she protested, almost too much surprised for 
words, ‘ I had no idea——’ 

‘Come, don’t say that! Don’t say that, Jos dear. No idea ? 
Why, hasn’t it always been this way with us? Since the day 
that we cut our names on the old pew? Haven’t I seen you blush 
like a rose when you looked at it—many and many atime? And 
if I haven’t dared to make love to you of late, while your father 
looked crossly at me, surely you have known what was in my 
mind? Have we not always been meaning this—you and I?’ 

She was thunder-struck. Had it been really so? Could he 
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be right 2? Had she been blind, and had he been feeling all this 
while she guessed nothing of it? She looked at him in distress, 
in increasing distress. ‘ But indeed, indeed,’ she said, ‘I have 
not been meaning it, Arthur, I have not, indeed ! ’ 

‘Not ?’ incredulously. ‘ You’ve not known that I 

‘No! And I don’t think that it has always been so with us,’ 
she protested. Then, collecting herself and in a firmer voice, 
‘No, Arthur, not lately, I am sure. I don’t think that it has 
been so on your side—I don’t, indeed ; and I’m sure that I have 
not thought of this myself.’ 

‘Jos!’ 

‘No, Arthur, I have not, indeed.’ 

‘You haven’t seen that I loved you ?’ 

‘No. And,’ looking him steadily in the face, ‘I am not sure 
that you do.’ 

‘Then let me tell you that Ido. I do!’ And he tried to 
possess himself of her other hand, and there was a little struggle 
between them. ‘ Dear, dear girl, I do love you,’ he swore. ‘ And I 
want you, I want you for my wife. And your father permits it, 
Do you understand ?—I don’t think you do. He sanctions it.’ 

He would have put his arm round her then, thinking to over- 
come her bashfulness, thinking that this was but maidenly pride, 
waiting to be conquered. But she freed herself with unexpected 
vigour and slipped from him. ‘No, I don’t wish it!’ she said. 
And her attitude and her tone were so resolute, that he could no 
longer deceive himself. ‘No! Listen, Arthur.’ She was pale, but 
there was a surprising firmness in her face. ‘Listen! I do not 
believe that you love me. You have given me no cause to think 
so these many months. Such a boy and girl affection as was once 
between us might have grown into love in time, and had you 
wished it. But you did not seem to wish it, and it has not. 
What you feel is not love.’ 

‘You know so much about love!’ he scoffed. He was sorely 
taken aback, but he tried to laugh—tried to pass it off. 

But she did not give way. ‘I know what love is,’ she 
answered firmly. And then, without apparent cause, a burning 
blush rose to her very hair. Yet, in spite of this, she repeated 
her words. ‘I know what love is, and I do not believe that you 
feel it for me. And I am sure, quite sure, Arthur,’ in a lower 
tone, ‘that I do not feel it for you. I could not be your wife.’ 

‘Jos! You are joking! Surely you are joking,’ he pleaded. 
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‘No, I am not joking. I do not wish to hurt you. I am 
grieved if Ido hurt you. But that is the truth. I do not want to 
marry you.’ 

He stared at her. At last she had compelled him to believe 
her, and he reddened with anger; only to turn pale, a moment 
later, as a picture of himself humiliated and rejected, his plans 
spoiled by the fancy of this foolish girl, rose before him. He 
could not understand it; it seemed incredible. And there must 
be some reason! Desperately he clutched at the thought that 
she was afraid of her father. She had not grasped the fact that 
the Squire had sanctioned his suit; and, controlling his voice as 
well as he could, ‘ Are you really in earnest, Jos?’ he said. ‘Do 
you understand that your father is willing? That it is indeed his 
wish that we should marry ?’ 


‘TI cannot help it.’ 
‘But—love?’ Though he tried to keep his temper his voice 


was growing sharp. ‘ What, after all, do you know of—love, dear ?’ 
And rapidly his mind ran over the possibilities. No, there could 
be no one else. She knew few, and among them no one who could 
have courted her without his knowledge. For, strange tc say, 
no inkling of the meetings between Clement and his cousin had 
reached him. They had all taken place within a few weeks, they 
had ceased some months back, and though there were probably 
some in the house who had seen things and drawn their conclusions, 
the favourers of young love are many, and no one save Thomas 
had tried to make mischief. No, there could be no one, he decided ; 
it was just a silly girl’s romantic notion. ‘And how can you say,’ 
he continued, ‘that mine is not real love? What do you know 
of it? Believe me, Jos, you are playing with your happiness—and 
with mine.’ 

‘I do not think so,’ she said gravely. ‘As to my own, I am 
sure, Arthur. I do not love you and I cannot marry you.’ 

‘ And that is your answer ?’ 

‘ Yes, it must be.’ 

He forced a laugh. ‘ Well, it will be news for your father,’ 
he said. ‘A clever game you have played, Miss Jos! Never tell 
me that it is not in women’s nature to be a coquette after this. 
Why, if I had treated you as you have treated me—and made a 
fool of me! Made a fool of me!’ he reiterated passionately, 
unable to control his chagrin—‘ I should deserve to be whipped ! ’ 

And afraid that he would break down before her and disgrace 
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his manhood, he turned about, sprang down the steps and savagely 
spurning, savagely trampling under foot the shrivelled leaves, 
he strode across the garden to the house. ‘The little fool!’ he 
muttered, and he clenched his hands as if he could have crushed 
her within them. ‘ The little fool!’ 

He was angry, he was very angry, for hitherto fortune had 
spoiled him. He had been successful so far as men with a single 
aim usually are successful. He had attained to most of the things 
which he had desired. Now to fail where he had deemed himself 
most sure, to be repulsed where he had fancied that he had only 
to stoop, to be scorned where he had thought that he had but to 
throw the handkerchief, to be rejected, and rejected by Jos—it 
was enough to make any man angry, to make any man grind his 
teeth and swear? And how—how in the world was he to explain 
the matter to his uncle? How account to him for his confidence 
in the issue? His cheeks burned as he thought of it. 

He was angry. But his wrath was no match for the disap- 
pointment that warred with it and presently, as passion waned, 
overcame it. He had to face and to weigh the consequences. The 
loss of Jos meant much more than the loss of a mild and biddable 
wife with a certain charm of her own. It meant the loss of Garth, 
of the influence that belonged to it, the importance that flowed 
from it, the position it conferred. It meant the loss of a thing 
which he had come to consider as his own. The caprice of this 
obstinate girl robbed him of that which he had bought by a long 
servitude, by much patience, by many a tiresome ride between 
town and country ! 

There, in that loss, was the true pinch! But he must think 
of it. He must take time to review the position and consider how 
he might deal with it. It might be that all was not yet lost— 
even at Garth. 

In the meantime he avoided seeing his uncle, and muttering 
a word to Miss Peacock, he had his horse saddled. He mounted 
in the yard and descended the drive at his usual pace. But as 
soon as he had gained the road, he lashed his nag into a canter, and 
set his face for town. At worst the bank remained ; and he must 
see that it did remain, He must not let himself be scared by 
Ovington’s alarms. If a crisis came he must tackle the business 
as he alone could tackle business, and all would be well. He was 
sure of it. 

Withal he was spared one pang, the pang of disappointed love. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


ArTHor was at the bank by noon, and up to that time nothing 
had occurred to justify the banker’s apprehensions or to alarm 
the most timid. Business seemed to be a little slack, the 
bank door had a rest, and there was less coming and going. 
But in the main things appeared to be moving as usual, and Arthur, 
standing at his desk in an atmosphere as far removed as possible 
from that of Garth, had time to review the check that he had 
received at Josina’s hands, and to consider whether, with the 
Squire’s help, it might not still be repaired. 

But an hour or two later a thing occurred which might have 
passed unnoticed at another time, but on that day had a meaning 
for three out of the five in the bank. The door opened a little 
more abruptly than usual, a man pushed his way in. He was 
a publican in a fair way of business in the town, a smug ruddy- 
gilled man who, in his younger days, had been a pugilist at Bir- 
mingham and still ran a cock-pit behind the Spotted Dog, between 
the Foregate and the river. He stepped to the counter, his small 
shrewd eyes roving slyly from one to another. 

Arthur went forward to attend to him. ‘ What is it, Mr. 
Brownjohn?’ he asked. But already his suspicions were 
aroused. 

‘Well, sir,’ the man answered bluntly, ‘what we most of us 
want, sir. The rhino!’ 

‘Then you’ve come to the right shop for that,’ Arthur rejoined, 
falling into his humour. ‘How much ?’ 

“How’s my account, sir ?’ 

Arthur consulted the book which he took from a ledge below 
the counter. In our time he would have scribbled the sum on a 
scrap of paper and passed the paper over in silence. But in those 
days many customers would have been none the wiser for that, 
for they could not read. So, ‘ One, four, two, and three and six- 
pence,’ he said. 

‘Well, I'll take it,’ the publican announced, gazing straight 
before him, 

Arthur understood, but not a muscle of his face betrayed his 
knowledge. ‘ Brewers’ day ?’ he said lightly. ‘Mr. Rodd, draw 
a cheque for Mr.{Brownjohn. One four two, three and six. Better 
leave five pounds to keep the account open ?’ 
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‘Oh, well!’ Mr. Brownjohn was a little taken aback. ‘ Yes 
sir, very well,’ 

“ One three seven, Rodd, three and six.’ And while the customer, 
laboriously and with a crimsoning face, scrawled his signature on 
the cheque, Arthur opened a drawer and counted out the amount 
in Ovington’s notes. ‘Twenty-seven fives, and two, three, six, 
he muttered, pushing it over. ‘ You'll find that right, I think.’ 

|Brownjohn had had his lesson from Wolley, who put up at his 
house; but he had not learnt it perfectly. He took the notes, 
thumbed them over, wetting his thumb as he turned each, and he 
found the tale correct. ‘Much obliged, gentlemen,’ he muttered, 
and with a perspiring brow he effected his retreat. Already he 


’ 


doubted—so willingly had his money been paid—if he had been j 


wise. He was glad that he had left the five pounds. 

But the door had hardly closed on him before Arthur asked 
the cashier how much gold he had in the cash drawer. 

‘ The usual, sir. One hundred and fifty and thirty-two, thirty- 
three, thirty-four—one hundred and eighty-four.’ 

‘Fetch up two hundred more before Mr. Brownjohn comes 
back,’ Arthur said. ‘ Don’t lose time.’ 

Rodd did not like Arthur, but he did silent homage to his sharp- 
ness. He hastened to the safe and was back in two minutes with 
twenty rouleaux of sovereigns. ‘Shall I break them, sir ?’ he asked. 

“Yes, I think so. Ah!’ as the door swung open and one of 
the Welsh brothers entered. It was Mr. Frederick. Arthur nodded. 
‘Good day, Welsh, I was thinking of you. I fancy Clement wants 
to see you.’ 

‘Right—in one moment,’ the lawyer replied. ‘Just put 
that——’ 

But Arthur saw that he had a cheque to pay in—he banked at 
Dean’s but had clients’ accounts with them, and he broke in on his 
business. ‘Clement,’ he said, ‘here’s Welsh. Just give him your 
father’s message.’ 

Clement came forward with his father’s invitation—oysters 
and whist at five on Friday—and his opinion on a glass of ’20 he 
was laying down? He kept the lawyer in talk for a minute or 
two, and then, as Arthur had shrewdly calculated, the door opened 
and Brownjohn slid in. The man’s face was red, and he looked 
heartily ashamed of himself, but he put down his notes on the 
counter. He was going to speak when, ‘ In a moment, Brownjohn, 
Arthur said. ‘ What is it, Mr. Welsh 2?’ 

‘Just put this to the Hobdays’ account,’ the lawyer answered. 
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recalled to his business. ‘ Fifty-four pounds two shillings and five- 
pence. And, by the way, are you going to Garth on Saturday ?” 

‘On Saturday, or Sunday, yes. Can I do anything for 
ou!’ 

, ‘Will you tell the Squire that that lease will be ready for 
signature on Saturday week? If you don’t mind I'll send it over 
by you. It will save me a journey.’ 

‘Good. I'll tell him. He has been fretting about it. Good- 
day! Now, Mr. Brownjohn ?’ 

‘Td like cash for these,’ the innkeeper mumbled, thrusting 
forward the notes, but looking thoroughly ill at ease. 

‘Man alive, why didn’t you say so?’ Arthur answered, good- 
humouredly, ‘and save yourself the trouble of two journeys ? 
Mr. Rodd, cash for these, please. I’ve forgotten something I 
must tell Welsh!’ And flinging the cash drawer wide open, he 
raised the counter-flap and hurried after the lawyer. 

Rodd knew what was expected of him, and he took out several 
fistsful of gold and rattled it down before him. Rapidly, as if 
he handled so many peas, he counted out and thrust aside Mr. 
Brownjohn’s portion, swiftly reckoned it a second time, then 
swept the balance back into the open drawer. ‘I think you'll 
fnd that right,’ he said. ‘Better count it. How’s your little 
girl that was ailing, Mr. Brownjohn ?’ 

Brownjohn muttered something, his face lighting up. Then 
he counted his gold and sneaked out, impressed, as Arthur had in- 
tended he should be, with his own unimportance, and more inclined 
than before to think that he had made a mistake in following 
Wolley’s advice. 

But before the bank closed that day two other customers came 
in and drew out the greater part of their balances. They were 
both men connected in one way or another with the clothier, and 
the thing stopped there. The following day was uneventful, but 
the drawings had been unusual, and the two young clerks might 
have exchanged notes upon the subject if their elders had not 
appeared so entirely unconscious. As it was, it was impossible for 
them to think that anything out of the common had happened. 

Worse, and far more important, than this matter was the 
fact that stocks and shares continued to fall all that week. Night 
after night the arrival of the famous ‘ Wonder,’ the fast 
coach which did the journey from London in sixteen hours, was 
awaited by men who thought nothing of the wintry weather if 
they might have the latest news. Afternoon after afternoon the 
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journals brought by the mail were fought for and opened in the 
street by men whose faces grew longer as the week ran on. Some 
strode up jauntily, and joined themselves to the group of loungers 
before the coach-office, while others sneaked up privily, went no 
farther than the fringe of the crowd, and there, gravitating together 
by twos and threes, conferred in low voices over prices and changes, 
Some, until the coach arrived, lurked in a neighbouring church- 
yard, raised above the street, and glancing suspiciously at one 
another affected to be immersed in the study of crumbling grave- 
stones ;| while a few made a pretence of being surprised, as they 
passed, by the arrival of the mail, or hiding themselves in doorways 
appeared only at the last moment, and when they believed that 
they might do so unobserved. 

One thing was noticeable of nearly all these: that they 
avoided one another’s eyes, as if, declining to observe others, they 
became themselves unseen. Once possessed of the paper with the 
news that they had come to seek, they behaved in different ways, 
according as they were of a sanguine or despondent nature. Some 
tore the sheet open at once, devoured a particular column and 
stamped or swore, or sometimes flung the paper underfoot. 
Others sneaked off to the churchyard or to some neighbouring 
nook, and there, unable to wait longer, opened the journal with 
shaking fingers; while a few—and these perhaps had the most at 
stake—dared not trust themselves to learn the news where they 
might by any chance be overlooked, but hurried homewards 
through ‘shuts’ and by-lanes, and locked themselves in their 
offices, afraid to let even their wives come near them. 

For the news was very serious to very many ; the more so as, 
inexperienced in speculation, they clung for the most part to the 
hope of a recovery, and could not bring themselves to sell at a lower 
figure than that which they might have got a week before. Much 
less could they bring themselves to sell at an actual loss. They had 
sat down to play a winning game; whatever fears they had at first 
entertained had been dissipated by success, and they could not 
now believe that the seats were reversed, and that they were liable 
to lose all that they had gained, nay, in many cases much more 
than their stake. Amazed, they saw stocks falling, crumbling, nay, 
sinking to a nominal value, while large calls on them remained to 
be paid, and loans on them to be repaid. No wonder that they 
stared aghast, or that many after a period of stupefaction, of 
incredulous wonder at a state of things so new and so paralysing, 
began to feel that it was neck or nothing with them, and bought 
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y when they should have sold, seeing that in any case the price to 


which stock was falling meant their ruin. 

For a time indeed there was no public outcry and no great 
excitement on the surface. For a time men kept their troubles 
to themselves, jealous lest they should get abroad, and few sus- 
pected how common was their plight or how many shared it. Men 
talk of their gains but not of their losses, and the last thing desired 
by a business man on the brink of ruin is that his position should 
be made public. But those behind the scenes feared only the more 
for the morrow ; for with this ferment of fear and suspense working 
beneath the surface it was impossible to say at what moment an 
eruption might not take place nor where the ruin would stop. 
One thing was certain, that it would not be confined to the specu- 
lators; for many a sober trader, who had never bought shares in 
his life, would fail, beggared by the bankruptcy of his debtors. 

Ovington returned on the Friday, and Arthur met him at the 
Lion, as he had met him eleven months before. They played 
their parts well—so well that even Arthur did not learn the news 
until the door of the bank had closed behind them and they were 
closeted with Clement in the dining-room. Then they learned that 
the news was bad, almost as bad as it could be. 

The banker retained his composure and told his story with 
calmness, but he looked very weary. Williams’s—Williams and 
Co. were Ovington’s correspondents in London—would do nothing, 
he told them. ‘ They would not re-discount a single bill nor hear 
of an acceptance. My own opinion is that they cannot.’ 

Arthur looked much disturbed. ‘As bad as that,’ he said, 
‘is it 2” 

‘Yes, and I believe, nay, I am sure, lad, that they fear for 
themselves. I saw the younger Williams. He gave me good words, 
but that was all; and he looked ill and harassed to the last degree. 
There was a frightened look about them all. I told them that if 
they would re-discount fifteen thousand pounds of sound short 
bills, we should need no further help, and might by and by be able 
to help others. But he would do nothing. I said I should go to 
the Bank. He let out—though he was very close—that others had 
done so, and that the Bank would do nothing. He hinted that 
they were short of gold there, and saw nothing for it but a policy 
of restriction. However, I went there, of course. They were 
very civil, but they told me frankly that it was impossible to 
help all who came to them; that they must protect their reserve. 

They were inclined to find fault, and said it was credit recklessly 
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granted that had produced the trouble, and the only cure wa; 
restriction.’ 

‘ But surely,’ Arthtr protested, ‘ where a bank is able to show 
that it is solvent ?’ 

‘I argued it with them. I told them that I agreed that the 
cure was to draw in, but that they should have entered on that path 
earlier ; that to enter on it now suddenly and without discrimina. 
tion after a period of laxity was the way to bring on the worst 
disaster the country had ever known; that to give help where it 
could be shown that moderate help would suffice, to support the 
sound and let the rotten go was the proper policy, and would limit the 
trouble. But I could not persuade them. They would not take the 
best bills, would in fact take nothing, discount nothing ; would hardly 
advance even on government securities. When I left them—— 

‘Yes?’ The banker had paused, his face betraying emotion. 

‘I heard a rumour about Pole’s.’ 

‘Pole’s? Pole’s!’ Arthur cried, astounded; and he turned 
a shade paler. ‘Sir Peter Pole and Co.? You don’t mean it, sir! 
Why, if they go scores of country banks will go! Scores! They 
are agents for sixty or seventy, aren’t they ?’ 

The banker nodded. His weariness was more and more apparent. 
* Yes, Pole’s,’ he said gloomily. ‘ And I heard it on good authority. 
The truth is—it has not extended to the public yet, but in the 
banks there is panic already. They do not know where the first 
crash will come, or who may be affected. And any moment the 
scare may spread tothe public. When it does it will run through the 
country like wild-fire. It will be here in twenty-four hours. It will 
shakeeven Dean’s. It will shakeus down. My God! when I think 
that for the lack of ten or twelve thousand pounds—which a year 
ago we could have raised three times over with the stroke of a 
pen—just for the lack of that a sound business like this——’ 

He broke off, unable to control his voice. He could not con- 
tinue. Clement went out softly, and for a minute or so there was 
silence in the room, broken only by the ticking of the clock, the 
noise of wheels in the street, the voices of passers-by—voices that 
drifted in and died away again, as the speakers walked by on the 
pavement. Opposite the bank, at the corner of the Market Place, 
two dogs were fighting before a barber’s shop. A woman drove 
them off with an umbrella. Her ‘Shoo! Shoo!’ was audible in 
the silence of the room. 

Before either spoke again, Clement returned. He bore 4 
decanter of port, a glass, a slice of cake. ‘D’you take this, sir, 
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? he said. ‘ You are worn out. And never fear,’ cheerily, ‘ we shall 
| pull through yet, sir. There will surely be some who will see that 
© it will pay better to help us than to pull us down.’ 

s The banker smiled at him, but his hand shook as he poured out 
" thewine. ‘I hope so,’ he said. ‘ But we must buckle to. It will try 
' usall. A run once started—have there been any withdrawals ? ’ 


They told him what had happened and described the state cf 


a feeling in the town. Rodd had been going about, gauging it 
e quietly. He could do so more easily, and with less suspicion, 
Fy than the partners. People were more free with him. 


Ovington held his glass before him by the stem and looked 


‘ thoughtfully at it. ‘That reminds me,’ he said, ‘ Rodd has some 


money with us—three hundred on deposit, I think. He had better 


| have it. It will make no difference one way or the other, and 


he cannot afford to lose it.’ 
Arthur looked doubtful. ‘Three hundred,’ he said, ‘ might 


' make the difference.’ 


‘ Well, it might, of course,’ the banker admitted wearily. ‘ But 
he had better have it. I should not like him to suffer.’ 

‘No,’ Clement said positively. ‘He must have it. Shall I 
see to it now? The sooner the better.’ 

No one demurred, and he left the room. When he had gone 
Arthur rose and walked to the window. He looked out. Presently 
he turned. ‘ As to that twelve thousand ?’ he said. ‘That you 
said would pull us through ? Is there no way of getting it? Can’t 
you think of any way, sir?’ 

‘I am afraid not,’ Ovington answered, shaking his head. ‘I 
see no way. I’ve strained our resources, I’ve tried every ways 
I see no way unless——’ 

‘Yes, sir? Unless 2’ 

‘Unless—and I am afraid that there is no chance of that— 
your uncle could be induced to come forward and support us—in 
your interest,’ 

Arthur laughed aloud; but there was no mirth in the sound. 
‘If that is your hope, if you have any idea of that kind, sir,’ he 
said, ‘I am afraid you don’t know him yet. I know nothing less _ 
likely.’ 

‘I am afraid that you are right. Still, your future is at 
stake. I am sorry that it is so, lad, but there it is. And if it 
could be made clear to him that he ran no risk ?’ 

“But could it? Could it ?’ 

‘He would run no risk.’ 
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‘But could he be brought to see that?’ Arthur spoke sharply, 
almost with contempt. ‘Ofcourse hecould not! Ifyou knew what 
his attitude is towards banks generally, and bankers, you would see 
the absurdity of it! He hates the very name of Ovington’s.’ 

The other yielded. ‘Just so,’ he said. Even to him the idea 
was unpalatable. ‘It was only a forlorn hope, a wild idea, lad, 
and IJ’ll say no more about it. It comes to this, that we must 
depend on ourselves, show a brave face, and hope for the best.’ 

But Arthur, though he had scoffed at the suggestion which 
Ovington had made, could not refrain from turning it over in his 
mind. He had courage enough for anything, and it was not the 
lack of that which hindered him from entertaining the project. 
The storm which was gathering ahead, and which threatened the 
shipwreck of his cherished ambition and his dearest hopes, was 
terrible to him, and to escape from its fury he would have faced 
any man, had that been all. But that was not all. He had other 
interests. If he applied to the Squire and the Squire took it amiss, 
as it was pretty certain that he would, then not only would no good 
be,done and no point be gained, but the life-boat, on which he might 
himself escape, if things came to the worst, would be shipwrecked also. 

For that life-boat consisted in the Squire’s influence with 
Josina. The Squire’s word might still prevail with the girl, silly 
and unpractical as she was. It was a chance; no more than a 
chance, Arthur recognised that. But at Garth the old man’s will 
had always been law, and if he could be brought to put his foot 
down, Arthur could not believe that Josina would resist him. 
And amid the wreck of so many hopes and so many ambitions, 
every chance, even a desperate chance, was of value. 

But if he was to retain the Squire’s favour, if he was to fall 
back on his influence, he must do nothing that he could avoid 
to forfeit that favour. Certainly he must not hazard it by acting 
on a suggestion as ill-timed and hopeless as that which the banker 
had put forward. Not to save the bank, not to save Ovington, 
not to save anyone! The more, as he felt sure that the application 
would do none of these things. 

Ovington did not know the old man. He did, and he was 
not going to sink his craft, crank and frail as it already was, 
by taking in passengers. 

(To be continued.) 
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A VOLUME likely to be as 
popular as its predecessor, 
“The Reign of Relativity,’? which 
is now in its fourth edition, is THE 


VISCOUNT HALDANE 


PHILOSOPHY OF HUMANISM AND OF 
OTHER SuBJECTS. Viscount Haldane 
has written this work as a com- 
panion to his first book. It is con- 
cerned with the relativity of reality 
to forms of knowledge as this rela- 
tivity appears in humanism on the 
one hand, and in certain domains of 
science on the other. In ‘‘ The 
Reign of Relativity’? the question 
was treated for the most part as a 
general one; here a start is made 
in particular fields of experience, 
the principle being sought for 
inductively. 


AN unbiased opinion of the state 
of affairs in Ireland when that 
country was passing into a state of 


civil war is supplied by two inde- 
pendent visitors in IRELAND IN 
TRAVAIL, a volume just published. 
The authors—Joice M. Nankivell 
and Sydney Loch—lived in the 
midst of the tremendous happenings 
they describe, ran uncommon risks, 
and yet succeeded in remaining 
neutral and in retaining the good- 
will of everybody Irish. 


I N the Foreword to a forthcoming 
book entitled WoMEN IN THE 
Factory: AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
ADVENTURE, 1893-1921, the Right 
Hon. the Viscount Cave says: “It 
is a story worth the telling. 
Readers may read between the lines 
of these brief records stories of 
suffering, of endurance and of 
rescue which will set them wonder- 
ing why our predecessors so long 
grudged to the woman worker the 
help which only a woman can give.”’ 
Dame Adelaide Anderson, the 
author, was formerly His Majesty’s 
Principal Lady Inspector of Fac- 
tories, Home Office, and, therefore, 
she writes with a first-hand working 
knowledge of her subject. 


i age spirit of romance has re- 
mained actual and picturesque 


in Virginia, the scene of Ellen 
Glasgow’s new novel, ONE Man IN 
His Tie, although much blustering 
force in the name of Progress has 
arisen as a result of the War. We 
see the characters in this love story 
struggling between the old-world 
standards and the swift, new forces ; 
while over all broods the mellow 
sunshine of the afternoon. 
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SIR WILLIAM WHITLA has 

succeeded in rescuing from 
obscurity the lost classic of the 
great astronomer and philosopher, 
** Sir Isaac Newton on the books 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse.’’ It 
was printed as a small quarto. 
volume in 1733, and copies are now 
rare. Sir William has made a 
long and special study of this book, 
and now reproduces it with an ex- 
haustive introduction under the title 
of Sir Isaac NEwTon’s DANIEL AND 
THE APOCALYPSE. The portions of 
the book which formerly were 
printed in Latin are rendered into 
English; thus, the whole of this 
valuable contribution to the study 
of the Babylonian prophet can be 
appreciated by the ordinary 
student. 


yN a book that will appeal to all 

thinking men and women, 
especially those interested in thie 
moral problems of to-day, Harmo- 
NISM AND Conscious’ EVvoLutIon, 


Sir Charles Walston presents a 
complete and convincing theory of 
life and mind which harmonises 
the immediate and ultimate aims 
of life and thought. The author 
feels the need of a new outlook 
upon modern problems, not only 
ethical and religious, but also on 
the problems of reconciling capital 
and labour, the modification of 
democracy and the State and 
international relationships. One of 
the most interesting chapters is 
entitled ‘‘ The Arts of Meaning,”’ 
and includes among its studies the 
great purposes of Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, Lyrical Poetry, Drama, and 
Music. 
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ENNET COPPLESTONE's 
rollicking tales of adventure 

are well seasoned with the salt of 
the sea. The hero of THE TREAsuR: 
oF GOLDEN Cap, his latest novel, is 
Richard Nutt, the last of a long line 
of Devonshire seafarers. He is the 
possessor of an ancestral sea-chest 
and the tradition of family treasure 
buried upon Golden Cap. Nutt 
goes to his death and leaves his 
sea-chest to two young Devon 
folks, a brother and sister. After 
a deal of excitementzand romantic 
history one learns ® a dramatic 
moment what the ‘‘ treasure”’ was 
and how Richard Nutt came again. 


P ROFESSOR WEEKLEY may 

truly be termed an etymologi- 
cal genius, for not only is his knov- 
ledge unlimited and sound, but in 
his four standard books—Tue 
ROMANCE OF Worps, THE ROMANCE 
oF NaMEs, SURNAMES, and AN 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
Mopern EnGiisH—he makes the 
subject so fascinating that one really 
cannot, in the hackneyed phrase of 
the reviewer, ‘‘ put the book down.” 
THE ROMANCE OF NaMEs has been 
reprinted, and the third, revised 
edition is now ready for the many 
who want it. 


Major-General 
novel, 


HE title of 
Charles Ross’s new 
Tue HaunTep SEVENTH, fires the 
imagination, and one looks forward 
to a succession of delicious thrills. 
And the reader is not disappointed, 
for the ‘‘ Haunted Seventh ”’ is the 
bunker of the Seventh Hole, where, 
one after another, seven persons 
have mysteriously disappeared— 
why? 
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 laeiiesvenving DELAND _has 

written a new novel, THE 
VEHEMENT FLAME, to be ready for 
publication in the autumn. It tells 
the story of jealousy resulting 
from a romantic marriage with a 
great disparity of years between 
the young boy and an older woman. 
The author of ‘‘ The Rising Tide’’ 
knows how to treat a tremendous 
theme with skill and delicacy, and 
has here risen to a fine literary 












height. 








FIRST NOVEL of unusual 
promise and interest is THE 
FLEDGLINGS, written by Margaret 
Burne. It is the faithful record of 
the philosophical and _ romantic 
growing-pains of a group of young 
people. Joan Glenton, one of, the 
golden company, finds that wicked- 
ness is not always so wicked as it 
looks and that often the fact of 
being good seems no recommenda- 
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ang tion. This is sufficient to indicate 
aie dows." that the book is alive, sprightly, 
; has been and in keeping with the times in 
1, revised which we live. Ergo, verb. sap. 
the many 
HE advent of the British 
National Opera Company 
gies: carries us a far step in the right 
ae a direction of providing true fare for 
i tocounall the English music-loving public. A 
ne phil volume greatly appreciated by this 
ppointed, section of the community is Kreh- 
1”? is the | Diel’s How to Listen To Music, 






wnich has been unobtainable for 







le, where, 
persons some time. It is now being re- 
peared— fH printed. Copies will shortly be on 





sale, 








IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
has proved overwhelmingly the 
versatility of his pen and the fact 
that his short stories are among the 
most readable in our language. A 


Conan Doyle 
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For full particulars see note on back 


new series of these is shortly to be 
issued in Murray’s Two-Shilling 
Novels, with the collective title, 
THE Conan Doy.e Stories. They 
are grouped generally according to 
subjects, and have been taken from 
‘The Green Flag,’’ ‘‘ Round the 
Red Lamp,’’ ‘‘ Round the Fire 
Stories,’ ‘‘The Last Galley,’ 
‘‘The Captain of the Polestar,”’ 
‘‘Danger,’’ and include some 
hitherto unpublished. There will 
be six volumes in the Series, with 
the titles: TALES OF THE RING AND 
Camp; TALES OF PIRATES AND BLUE 
WateR; TALES OF TERROR AND 
MystTEerRY; TALES OF TWILIGHT AND 
THE UNSEEN; TALES OF ADVENTURE 
AND MeEpIcAL LirE; TALES OF LONG 
AGo. 
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THIRD EDITION of the 

standard work on SHAKE- 
SPEARE, His Lire, by Sir Sidney 
Lee, is now ready. The author has 
added a new preface and much fresh 
information and _ has_ corrected 
earlier errors in the text. He deals 
with that interesting theory put for- 
ward that Shakespeare used a 
peculiar style of punctuation in 
order to emphasise the pauses or 
stresses he wished the actor to 
observe in speaking the lines. Also, 
Sir Sidney Lee adds a timely word 
of warning about the accelerated 
pace at which rare Shakespeareana 
are passing from this country to 


America. 

[N THE CorNHILL for August will 
appear a further instalment of 

OvincTon’s Bank, by Stanley J. 

Weyman, 

A summer chapter from OPEN 
PATHS AND PictuRES OF WILD LIFE 
IN ENGLAND, by E. L. Grant 
Watson. 

WINCHELSEA, a descriptive 
literary essay by A. C. Benson. 

Tue Facts 1n Poetry, a study by 
Maurice Hewlett, and A Mountain 
CLIMB UNDER FIRE, by Geoffrey 


Winthrop Young. 


THE interest of the July number 

of the Quarterly Review will 
be predominantly political, as is 
fitting at such time as this, when 
internationa) ‘conditions have grown 
so complex and the problems of 


Government have become every. 
where inordinately confused and 
difficult. ‘‘ The State of India” js 
dealt with frankly by Sir Valentine 
Chirol; ‘‘ The Washington (Cop. 
ference and Far Eastern Question” 
is the subject of an authoritative 
article by Sir John Jordan ; Dr. E, J, 
Dillon describes political conditions 
in Mexico; the problems involved in 
Zionism are studied, as well as the 
conditions of Trans-Caucasia ;-also 
something further is said of the 
Conference at Paris. 

Among the interests closer to 
home discussed in this number are 
the Report of the Universities Com. 
mission, by the Rev. Dr. Headlam; 
‘* Education in Agriculture,” by 
Mr. S. L. Bensusan; a tribute to 
that charming poet and man of 
imagination, Walter de la Mare, 
from the sympathetic pen of Mr. 
John Freeman; with, amongst other 
essays, appreciation of the late Dr. 
Warre and Marcel Proust. It 
should prove in quality and in 
quantity a full number. 


These books are published by Mr. 
Murray, and may be obtained from 
any bookseller. Mr. Murray will 
be glad to send his QuarTERLy List 
oF NEw Books to any reader of THE 
CornuoiLL MAGAZINE on request 
being made to him at 50a Albemane 
Street, London, W.t. 
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